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,This report presents thfe results of an initial ^evaluation study ' 
of Individually Guided Education (IGE) , A matched sample of IGEl and 
non-^IGE schools was compared on a variety of direct and indirect 
outcome measures. Findings indicated general support for the achiev 
merit of direct outcomes, with few differences between IGE and co; 
sciiools shown on indirect outcane measures* " Cjbnclusioris and recdnpfen- 
dations are directed both toward (further evaluation efforts as wi 
to identifying issues in furthering research and develo^ent on 
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. ■ ■ ■ 

^. . INTRODUCTION 

• • ' \ ^ ' 

Indivicthally Guided Educati^ (IGE) is a major educat 
tion, possiblySthe most widely recognized achievement 
laboratories ana" centers funded by the federal goveputient, 
between 1,500 and 3,000 ajjhools that ajt least claiml 
many of these schools.iiave .invested years of effort 
the IGE program, ifiere is a network of IGE coordina£^ 
with schools banded together in leagues, hubsV and rec 
ating councils-;-a^^l of which has occuri^ed with a minimiam 
funding support. Many universities now of f er teacher education courses 
in IGE; the ^ Sears Foundation has supported the 4ev^lopm^nt ^pf a substan- 
jtial number of textbooks) filmstrips, and supporting materials for use 
in tJ\e teacher education effort.^ The National Association JEor IGE, forjned 
^nly fcruj* years ago, has already drawn mor^ then 1,000 participants at 
one of its 'nationai conferences. IGE may not ultimately become the alter- 
native to the traditional age-graded, self-contained elementary school ^ 
classroom, but it has already^ come"" closer than any other elementary school^ 
innovation^^ this era. — ■ V v 

interestingly, -IG^-has had 'this impact without substantial evaluation 
inforrtiation available on its 'effectiveness; TheTC hav^been a number of 
studies conducted by the R&D Center, by /I/D/E/A/, and by local schools. 
Those that could be rea^dily identified are Reviewed' in Chapter III; 
undoubtedly others exist that we^^Bl^fi not able to identify or locate. 
But there is little question that th^se studies, pf IGE are fragmentary, 
lack comprehensiveness, and in many 'instances have serious methbd(;^.ogical 
limitations. In addition, the findings are by no means overwhelmingly 
supportive of rlGE^ Results of these studies are in general not compel- 
ling enough to change alnyone's prior opinion about IGE. 

' A discussion of why IGEf has grown as it has without evaluative in- 
formation' would goV beyond the purpose of tWrs report and the expertise 
of th^ writers.^ It would rjequire an analysis of the sociology of eduga- - 
tionai innovations and the linttks of current educatipnal evaluation pro- 
cedures as a source of decisiolfnaking. However, the lack of evaluative 
•^information for I0£ is understandable giydn the following set of # • 
circumstancfes. . v . 

ll- The outcomes of the IGE program have never been totally defined. ' 
The most comprehensive (but ♦by ncvjneans universally accepted) set of 
outcomes is that developed by /lyD/B/A/. These 35 outcomes havfe proven 
very useful to the /I/DyE/A/-originated IGE schools for self-eval»atibn , 
of their ^programs.. However, as objectives for evaluation studies ^ the 
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/I/D/E/A/ outcomes have serious limitations. They combine both* implemen- 
tation and^ outcome objectives, and instrumen$:ation for these^outcomes is J.^ 
primarily "designed for self-evaluation. F.iB^jul ly 35 objectives are far 
toopmany to try to deal ^ with in any sing li^" study. . V ,^ > 
On the other ^hand,. the R fi D Center has published a '-set of 88 

^performance object^ives, almost all of which are implementatiorx objectives. 
Like the /I/D/6/A/ outcanes, ho criterion levels are established, although 
the R&D Center has atten^Jted to Sequence its objectives (earlier 
objectives to be achieved conje* before later objectives) to a greater 
degree than. has /I/D/E/A/. .Like the /I/D/E/A/ set, the R&D Center ' 
performance objectives. are intended primarily for self-evaluation. Only 
xaecently has i:he R & D Center begun to define outcomes of IGE. Given 
the status of available, materials defining IGE, it is not surprising, 

* that field evaluations of IGE have tended to be. fragmentary. 

2. Much of IGE, at least in regard to all seven of its components, 
has only recentrly been completed; several comj^pnents have b6en started 
just within the past few years. Original evaluations of IGE were in fact 
evaluations of only one component— the multiunit school. Vet nruch df 
the interest in evaluation has focused on^instructional change, which is 
dependent on curr^iculum materials not widely available until very recently. 

3. IGE is a con^rehensive multi-faceted program for changing elem- 
entary schools. As such, each school defines it somewhat differently, 

and the simple' experimental-control evaluation design that is o|t^n desired 
is inappropriate. Adding to this difficulty is the fact that^pany of the 
components of IGE are not uniqoe to IGE schools; what is unique is the ^ 
total compr^ensive package. Thus, in comparing IGE .and non-IGE^chool^^ 
"the particular, treatment being' assessed may occtt^/^^most as frequently liff 
the control schools as the IGE schools. 

4. IGE is a very complex program, demanding several years to , -x!^ 
implement appropriately, given consi^5;able resoufce^and effort. There 
is a tendency in evaluating educat^EOTSi' programs to want to measure 
effects immediately after the ;^€>^ran has been .4jiitiatfed. Such an approach 
in IGE is bound to fail; studies of this natuci^degenerate ta implementation 
studies, regardless of their intent, j;^^. 

5. Until very recently, the R & D, Center found it impossible to 
t obtain fxinding for IGE evaluation after the initial multiunit school 

evaluations and formative evaluations of curriculum materials. There is 
*a case to be made for this approach, as the remaining components of IGE 
were not available to the^ degree that would have made large scale evalua- 
tion efforts justifiable. But the absence of fiinding has also meant that 
the planning and preparation for evaluation that shpuld have been going 
on for the past threte to four years was not done; available staff had to 
be assigned to otheJ^cJevelopmental efforts that were ^being funded. 

6. What resources the R&D Center had for IGE were channeled into 
implementation rather than evaluation. Our point is not to criticize 

this decision; in fact, we are convinced that this was the correct strategy 
to adopt. The point is that other centfers did not adopt this strategy, thus 
collecting far greater evaluative information, but* with less CTiphasis on 
implementation of their programs.. Therefore, * today their programs have 
evidence of an evaluative nature, but fewer schools are using^them. The 
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R &^J> center is in the converse situation, with many schools and little 
evaluative information. - Both approaches are open to criticism; the 
R & D Center for^'implertentinig a procrram \^thout; extensive dat^a; and 
othei::s for hot getting the program to the^ field, ^ ^ ^ 

The^nditions for evaluation of. IGE* have now changed. <The National 
Institute"^jf>^ucation has agreed to support a three year effort ^ begin- 
ning in JanUafy""i^76, IGE has now been available to schools for 
a sufficient number^f-^^Xears,. so- that the progreua (or at^ least the 
first version of the progif^Qoi^shQUld have^stabilized., The curriculum 
materials developed for IGE--w5!s8©ia^njDesig^^^ Skill DeveloJ)- 

ment. Developing Mathematical Process^T^^rlffividuS^ Mo/tivation, 
and Prertjading — are now ccimaercially available^ ot^'^^^pme;^:±^ the near 
future.. Perhaps of greatest importance, IGE schools are how faced with, 
demands for acpountability from par'ents, commiihity, and school boards, 
and are fervently requesting evaluation information and assistance. 

The balance of this report presents preliminary plans euid procedures 
for IGE evaluation. Chapter II is a discussion of specific concerns that 
arise in the attenpt to evaluate IGE, and identified some of the unique 
problems associated ^with this type gf evaluation. Chapter III is a ' 
summary of the available IGE evaluation studies, eicploying the distinct- 
tions 4eveloped in Chapter II. chapter IV presents a summary of an 
exploratory pilot study that was carried out *in January and February 
1976 involving 15 IGE schools and 15 matched non-IGE Schools., 

Although the structure of this report follows the typical research 
report format with literature review preceding >^&i^irical data collection, 
the activities reported in Chapters .II ^nd III/ were actually carried out 
at the same time. It should not be assiimed tpat these activitjles were 
ckrried out under optimal conditions. In fact, they were' conducted with 
minimal resources, and under time constraints that did not permit exten- 
sive advance planning. However, we dc^^ feel that what has been done. will 
provide a base for further, more systematic efforts to evaluate IGE. It. 
is in this context that the following chapters are presented.. 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN EVALUATING IGE 

One of the intentions of this report is to draw together the previous 
IGE evaluations; there has been no sunmary document published for a number 
of '.years. Yet the ^studies present i wide ran^e of approaches and findings 
that are bound to defy any simple.*>i^uinmarization. This is not surprising, 
as IGE itself is complex, thus not yielding to a simple evaluation design. 
In order to organize the pteviox^s studies, as Well as provide a structure 
for the evaluation Study discussed in Chapter IV, some issues relevant to 
evaluating IGE are presented Here. 

One to view the ev^'uation of an educational progtam is, to treat^ 
it as a research study, ap£>lying the same expectations and ^procedures. 
From the research perspective, a treatment (in this case an educational 
program) is introduced arfd its hypothesized or expected effects are mea- ^ 
supped. A design (e.g. ^xperimental-control or pre-post) is utilised 
that is appjtepriate to/the inferences desired. Any effects the program 
has 4«yill be observed if reasonable diligence has been shown. 

There i« no question that educational evaluation must follow the 
research model, as At represents the scientific approach* to the collec- 
tion of empirical .'evidence. But researchers trained laboratory or '^^ 
quasi-lcQjo^atbry /settings have often failed to take into consideration 
some issues of considerable, importance in the evaluation of edficational 
progreuns, regarding both independent emd" dependent varia^es. 

IMPLEMENTATION OBJECTIVES, DIRECT OUTCOMES. AND INDIRECT OUTCOMES 

An educational innovation is introduced for a purpose and it is ^ 
reasonable to expect that, if effective, the innovation will produce ^ • 
certain predicted effects, often the effects of educational programs 
have not been carefully stated; due to the. complexity of real life 
educational settings, seldom is there an opportunity to map out the com- 
plete causal network that exists between progrcim input and output. But 
failure to identify the major causal outcomes of an educational innovation 
leads to a totally untestabie intervention which must necessarily die out 
once the initial rush of enthusiasm has passed, to be replaced by the 
next innovation. 

A simple model 9 f causal inference in evaluation is presented in 
Figure 1.. According to the model, when an educational program has been 
properly implemented, this implementation should lead to ^specified direct 
outcomes, the achievement of which in turn may lead to indirect outcomes 
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of jthe innovation. /Impl^mentatjjig^^ the specif iiBd orgai6.za- . 

tional changes, program activities, or. {Processes that are to be carried 
out iji order for the program to be operationalized. In research terms, 
ijiplementation objectives are independent variables under the control of 
the program staff , and criteria •^h©ula be. the dichotomoua, yes-or-no 
type of decision. Direct outcomes are the high probcibility effects of 
the innovation. ^In other words, dirj^ct outcomes '•are J:he effects that 
should follow if the\)rogram is proffer ly irirplemented? if they are absent, • 
developers and j^roponeunts of the pi^bgram. should seek changes or cibandon x,it. 
Indirect outcomes are eithqy hoped^ for or unexpected effects resulCing • 
from proper implementation of th^' program amid achievement of the direct 
outcomes, but on which the program doe^not directly operate. These may 
be highlyj desirable outcomes, but; thdy are not outcomes ^or which the ^ 
program ifioulij have a vested interest < failure to achieve these should 
not invalidate the program)'. For example, decreasing vandalism might 
be an indirect outcome of greater school involvement by students*. Failure 
to achieve decreased vandalism might be a disappointment,; but in no 'Way 
invalidates the Rrogram if it indeed has created greater school involve- . 
ment. ^ ' \ / ^' 

As intuitively obvioys as the model is, diject outcOTies have not 
been distinguished- frcwn indirect outcomes in much of the evaluation 
literature. In social science research the degree of .probability of a 
hypothesis' is left stric/tly to statistical test; if results are signifi- 
cant, the lack of a logical rationale for the relationship is not ques- 
tioned. ' While , the absurdities that can result from this approach have 
been documented (Lykken, 1968), many educational programs do not include 4 
statements of direct Outcomes, and most dissertation writers continue to 
search only for statistical significance,- no matter how meaningless their 
hypotheses might he J This approach has been teifmed the "bI,apkbox model"; 
implementation of the program is hypothesized to lead to specified in- 
direct outcomes, but the causal network through which this should occur 
is never explicated. Failure* to achieve the indirect outcomes leads to 
a rejection of the program without the ^tecedent knowledge necessary to 
make this decision, such as whether the program was ever implemented, 
whether direct outcomes followed from implementation, or whether achieve- 
ment of direct outcomes was positive ii Without verification that the 
program has created the expected direct outcomes, there is little reason 
to 'declare*the /program, per se , responsible for the indirect outcomes. 

/I/D/E/A/ ha3 approached the problem in a manner, that takes this 
somewhat into^account^ Its 35 outcomes are in fact combinations of im- 
plementation objectives and direct outcomes. According to its^ rationale, 
the X6E progx/am includes the implementation element and the direct out- 
comes element, . but not the indirect outcomes. Individual schools are 
free to determine whatever indirect outcomes of the IGE program they 
might' desir^e, but /1/D/t/A/ does nat consider attainment of any of these 
indirect piitcomes as an indioator of the effectiveness of the IGE program. 
Thus /I/D/^l/A/ utilizes the first two boxes of the model. 

^ DistJ^nguishihg implementation from direct and indirect outcomes 
provides several insights into the problems, of evaluating. IGE. "First, 
as mentioned earlier; the R&D Center's performance objectives are 
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primarily implementation objectives, and until very recently, the R & D . 
Center had not atteii5)ted to specify direct outcomes for IGE. (It was 
for this reason that the Evaluation Section, was ftoced 'to define direct' 
outcomes, for^the study- to be discussed in Chapter of this report.) 
Lack of specification of the dir^ect outcomes has also permitted schools ; 
to adopt the IGE program for opposing reasons. Some schpols may have t 
adopted IGE to decrease competition among students while others have ' ^ ^■ 
hopjed rthe_ program would increase competition* If the prbgram were truly 
ti\±i^^£^^^le , then it would n^ed to be decleired totally iintestpble and' 
evaflu^^ff would be unnec'essaty* , - / 

^However, there are serious problems with the causal inference model 
.itself (Figure- 1); when applied to any innovative educational program. 
Most programs have impacts that are too broad and diverse to be encap- 
sulated in a simple causal network. Effects are often multiply caused, 
and there are probed^ly a number of levels of direct outcomes. Further; 
it is 'a gross oversimplification to suggest thact the causal drrov? always 
moves from left to right. In fact, achievement of direct outcomes will ^ 
often influence implementation^ and achievement of indirect outcomes ^ 
Which will probably influence botb implementation and direct outcAnes, 
and so on. " ' • . ^ 

The point is not to minimize the problems associated with trying, to 
explicate a causal network; in fact, a description of the total logical] 
set of relationships for any program would undoubtedly be too complex to ^ 
be of any practical value^. Nonetheless, some logical Sequence of expec- 
tations is reasonable foj? any educational program and it should, be pos- 
sible to define, at least in probability terms>, the relationships through 
which the program expects to fulfill its outcomes, .Without this, evalua- 
tion is a "fishing expedition." ^ , . ^ » 

. If a program is indeed introduced for a specific putpore, then the 
simplest approach is to addpt the Skihnerianr operant learning model. From 
the Skinnerian perspective r it is clear that an educational program should 
begin with its expected outcomes and the program should be devised to meet 
those outcomes. Thus, a program should be tailored. to achieve certain 
effects, and the evaluation question ,should indeed be relatively simple, 
a^ the outcomes to be achieved would already be specified. However, in"^ 
practice, this is not the case. Some outccpes- are undoubtedly recognized, 
from the beginning of tlie progrefOL, but these are seldom clearly specified; 
Rather, the program is defined and implemented and then the ovitcomes are 
determined, often, by the evaluator rather /than the program staff. There 
are two major reasons why programs are designed in this sequence. Firg'tv ^ 
program or project developers tend to be "true believers''; they need no -f^ 
evaluation information to be convinced of the worth of their progtams'. v 
As long as the processes have been properly implemented, the developeM^^l 
are willing to assume that the' outcomes will automatically follow. ^^^^P' 
for a .substantial number of innovative educational' programs, outcom^^g^S^^ 
specified irrespective of the nature of the' program. This selection is ^ 
done not by the program developers but by administrators, school boards, 
or other significant groups and usually consists of standardized achieve- 
ment test scores. Despitie- arguments questioning the^ meaningfulness of \ 
standardized achievement measures for most, educational programs, the groups 
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with decisionmaking power have refused to understand and/or accept ^ 
broader set of outcomes. ■ * 

Each of the elements of .the causal model also creates problems from 
A research perspective. Implementation ofijectives may not be clearly 
specified. While this ^s often sijfnply a reflection of inadequate program 
/development effort, it mu^t be recognized that a program operating o^^er 
a one or two i^ear period cannot include^^all the detail specified 'in the 
typical experimental, treatment. Further, the school is not a controlled 
setting. All applied rejsearchers haves^heir own experiences of imeched- 
uled breaks in the academic program due to weather^ strikejs, a winning 
basketball team^ etc. Procedures arfe violated because* people responsible 
aren't available for questions at a critical moment, or they aren't con- 
sulted when procedural changes are made, or they are^consulted but don!t ' 
think it would make any difference anyway. These are the cons,traints 
within which an educational program must operate in the real world. 

In addition, no matter .how well specified the program, and how 
motivated the school, there are times when the program is jiot implemented, 
leading to the comparison of experimental-control or pre-post scores which 
realty reflect non-treatment vs-. ri<onrtreatment, or- as Charters erfid Jones 
(1973). have termed it, "the appraisal of non-events." The particular 
problem, with educational programs is that implementation can seldom be 
rediaced 'tb a ^single yes^no decision because it is ccSmpos^d of a whole . 
set of procedures to be cdrried out^. The R fi D Center's 88 performance 
objectives for IGE aire more elaborate tfean many programs, but. the problem 
is similar. Schools adopting IGE almost always implement soTfie part of 
the program, but alifiost never implement all of^ it, at least in the fir§t 
few ye^s. How much is enough to declarj| implementation appropriate? 
And whiWh aspects of implementation are TO>r^ or less critical? Answers 
to . these questions are very seldom available." ' - 

Regarding outcomes, it is necessary^ to distinguish between two char- 
acteristics of outcome measures — objectivity and relevance. Objectj^vity 
refers to the. degree to which attaiilment of th€ outcome cx^m be piibli<«Ly 
verified. A set of paper and pencil^ standardized test scores are highly , 
objective, while. the opinion^ of an educational specialist after an 
onsite visit are highly subjective. But objectivity is not synonc»nous 
with credibility. Standardized achievement test scores can be meaningless 
because of lack of relevance to the peirticular innervation, language 
problems, or lack of motivation. On the other hand, subjective insights 
provided throucth' observations are often the most penetrating evidence to ^ 
be found; yet they are, as we have said, not objective or 'easily verified. 
While there is no question that, in general, the more objective the 
measure the more credible it is, the subjective measure can be made more 
credible by increasing'the number of observers and carefully specif yiri 
the. conditions of observations.' Subjectivity is oftei^ less an issue of 
credibility than of cost^ as it is almost always more costly to secur^ 
credible subjective evidence than credible objective* evidence. 

Relevance is the degree to which a measure reflects the content of 
the program, /n' thS psychometric literature, the term validity is used 
^rather than relevance. However, va[lidity can be implied to be a charac- 
teristic of the instrument irrespective of the setting, while here the 
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emphasis "is On the functioning of the instrtoent in a specified setting; 
thus the use of the. term relevance. - » -x. ^ ' 

* Returning to the distinction of "^direction and inSHLrect outcomes, 
m^sures of direct ; cmtccxnes are (or should bey highj^ relevant to the ^ 
program. If measures of ^dijp.ect outt:omes are irrelev^ntV^ it is an indica- 
tion that tjle^ogic of Jthe relationships hypothesizjftd has not been ade- 
quately conceptualized,*" These outcomes would not naye to be measured by 
subjective -means, but by the nature of many educational programs, they 
often are. Mieasures of indirect outcome^ are often less relevant or even 
irrelevant because the indirect outccraes themselves arfe irrelevant to 
the program. -However, they, have tended to be highly objective (e.g. 
standardized achievement scores, cost data, attendance rates, etc.) 
except where inherently subjective, as vith attittides. 

One other consideration in discussion of the evaluation studies is 
that evaluation c^n' be conducted as a micro study or as a macro study. \^ 
The distinction, of macro versus micro refers tp* the specificity with 
Vhich* behavioral outputs are iwastigated. Mi^^o^^ are those that 

investigate specific behavioral changes relatM^)^!^^ Inves- 
tigations of whether students spend mote t^^!^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tasks, or show greater verbal output program 
would* fie micro studies, .a© the spe^ci^^^^ro^^ by the 

program are in fact ass^ed. Macro :M^^^^M not 
attempt, .to assess whether v fLndividual*1i|lii^^ attributable 
to the program actually QCdurred. ^tJii^i^M'cpmes assessed are, at ^ 
best, only reflections o* thg actual behayioral changes resulting f rom • ' 
the program. Itost of the natronal policy^^yaluations that }id«^been 
conducted," such as Heads tart,, have been7«^ Evaluations of 

the indirect outcomes arb ^l^ost al^^ayji^macro studies; implementation 
evaluations will by nature be micro ^sttidies (even if summarized. across 
a large number of schools) ^ and evaluations of direct outcomes might- be \ 
either macro or micro. Mic^ studies of direct outccanes would require 
actual observation in the schools of behavioral changes occurring after ^ 
prograA imprementation, while macro studies might infer the behavior 
changes through interviews or onsite observations after the fact. 

CONTENT ORGANIZATION FOR IGE 

'The IGE model has, seven coinponehts — the multiunit school organization 
the Instructional Programing Model (IPM> , measurement and evaluation pro- 
cedures, curriculum materials,. '.home/school/community relations, facili- 
tativ^ environments, and. continuing research and development. Most of 
these components have been operationalized, at least in regard to the 
elementary school.' However, the seven components have been ^seful^ ^ 
primarily from an input or. implementation perspective, it wou?:d lgH|> . : f 
difficult to argue that each of .the seven cpmponents npcessarilV, develop's , 
separate outcomes, except under contrived conditions. For example, ^i^^^^rr^ 
would be possible to design a study that looked at the effect^ of the 
curriculum materials, without having the measurement and evaluation pro- 
cedures that are inherfsfit to the curriculum programs. However, the 
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results of such a study would hacv^ litt^le to say about how IGE functions in 
a real life setting. A nu^re realistic approach is. to group the IGE progrcjn; 
components into broader dimension^ or constructs, and to employ these as 
elements in evaluation studies, * 

' There are no accepted or agreed upon broader constructs for the IGE- 
program, but the Evaluatioh Section has foxind it useful to^ group the IGE 
prograun into thf'ee dimensions—organization, instruction and facilitation. 

Organization . This refers to the multixanit school organization within 
the specific- elementary school building. Teachers, aides, and interns 
are organized into Instructional and Research Units (I & R) , with a \init 
^ leader. The unit leaders and the principal (and perhaps others) form an * 
\Instruct7onal Improvement Committee (IIC)' for the building as a whole. 
\ Instruction . vThe Instructional* Programing Model -is applied to the 
identification of objectives for>fetie building and units, preassessraent to 
determine needs of the students, instructional program planning by objectives 
for each student, and reassessment' after instruction to determine effects. 
This ^dimension includes the cur riculiim material is and many of . the assessment 
-and evaluation procedures. . 

Facilitation . This refers to the inclusion of the individual school 
building in a System-wide Program Committee and a^lso interdistrict relations / 
such as Regional IGE Coordinating Coxincils (HUBs^ the .Amend Network, etc. ) 
Home/school/community relations would-also be placed in this category, a^s 
it focuses on activities expanding^eyond^the particular school building. 

Crossing these three IGE contenf dimeiteions with the three elements 
of the causal inference model discuMed abo^ yields a three-by-thiree matrix 
. of cells (see Figture 2). This matrix^ill be<used to organize and' discuss 
the IGE evaluations presented in the following chapter of : this report. 
By employing this matrix^ it begpi^s easier to identify the types of studies 
that have been done, and the areag*in which little or no evaluation has 
been conducted tO/^date. However, it cannot be, assumed that the dimensions . 
that mak^ up this m^j^tix. are 'indpj)endent. At times it is difficult to^^ 
distinguish implementatiorTobjectives from outcomes, and the line betwe^^en 
I direct and\ indirect outcomes is often somewhat arbitrary. Likewise, dis- 
j tin6tions between the three content dimensions are not always- completely 
clear, particulaiMy in regard tdt a component like continuing research 
and development, and it is somewhat arbitrary to distinguish separate 
indirept outcomes for the three content dimensions. Nonetheless', the 
matrix. does lead to many independent questions, some of which have been 
written into the matrix, as exampl^. - 

There are some general implications for evaluation of IGE to' be 
derived fro?n the matrix:' 

^ 1. In any study of effectiveness of IGE, . some^. criteria for degree 

of implementation will need to be established. As there are no published 
standards, these will need to be ^et somewhat arbitrarily. Nonetheless, 
if the assessment of non-events is to be avoided, there must be some 
benchmark set for appropriate inclusion in the study. The exception 
to this mle is when the study itself concerns degree of implementation, 
thus making implementation the dependent rather than independent variable. 

\ 
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3. Has role differ- 
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Figure 2. Matrix of causal and content 
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2. Since direct outcomes of IGE are as yet not provided by t'he 
R&D Center, it will be necessary to adopt the. /I/D/E/A/ 35 outcomes 
or to develop a set of direct putccnies unique to each study. < If the 
/I/D/)yA/ outcomes are utilized, it Will be necessary to -distinguish 
implementation objectives from outcomes to avoid equating input with 
output for some^of the outcomes. 

3. Indirect outcomes of the IGE program Ynay be selected for each 
study, at the instigation-of the investigators. Hpweyer, if it is to 

be an evaluation study, there should at least be some logical rationale 
provided ^o that tl^ 1GB program'might create the particular indirect 
outcome chosen. Further, there will need to be evidence collected that 
the IGE program did meet implementation and direct outcome criteria; 
otherwise, the study is lil^ely to be. little more than a collection of 
instances whete the IGE program was never established, and inferences 
regarding outcomes of the program are ..-then bound to b^ meaningless. 
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REVIEW OF. IGE EVALUATIONS . 

Evaluation is currently a very popular term in ^he education litera- 
ture, and , because of this it.. has been applied to a wide range- of different 
activities ranging frcan simple descriptive "snapshots" of phenomena to 
' higiily controlled/ hypothesis-generated research studies. Evaluations 
of IGE have 'been particularly varied because of the raan^^aspects of the * 
IGE model ah^J the fact that IGE has'mbved frcxa research to development 
to operational implementation in the schools within a relatively brief 
peripd of time. As sessions at the Association for Individually Guided 
Education have demonstrated, a call for examples of IGE evaluation is 
likely to collect almostany kind of study that somehow relates to IGE. 

/ For the tiurposes of this paper, we are adopting the definition of 
evaluation given by Worthen and Sanders (1973) which holds, that evaluating 
mfeans to determine the worth of something. By nature, judging the worth 
of something Jiequires a comparison; simply describing a phenomenon is 
not enough. There are three basic ways in which the comparison might be 
included in an evaluation: ^ 

1. / Control group comparison . This category includes the standard 
control groujl^ studies , e.g.. 'IGE schools versus non-rlGE schools and 
studies that compare schools at differing points alpng the continuum 
(IGE schools that have implemented much of the program versiis schools that 
have implemented only a small amount, or schools that have been IGE for a 
number of years as opposed to just beginning). The value of the control 
group will of course depend upon 'the extent toi' which appropriate control- 
ling variables have been identified and actua^Jy employed in the design. 
' . - . ■ " ' ' ■ ' 

2.. Pre-post comparisons . Possibly the mbst potent of the evaluation 
studies are those which compare a school at one point in time to that 
•-school at a later point. Unf ortunately, vej^y-^f ew of the IGE evaluation 
studies have been longitudinal in character/" undoiabtedly reflecting the 
fact that most of the evaluation studies have been^ doctoral dissertations 
where data collection generally occurs over a relatively short time span. 

3. Comparisons' -to objectives . This refers 'to studies which assess 
the degree to which th^ program has matched its own objectives, and could 
be termed criterion-teferenced evaluation. Neither control groups nor 
pre-post measures are required in this category.' For IGE, this type of 
evaluation is appropriate only for implementation, as neither direct nor 
indirect outcomes and their expected criterion levels have been officially 
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established for IGE, making a comparison to expected outcoines impossible. 
The exception is opdfiion studies, where school staff, students # and 
pirents are asked their reactions to IGE. While there is genereiily no 
jirect comparison in *these studies, ItO^ere is at least the notion of cUi' 
ad^solute stax^dard. For examjile, if ^0 percent of. the: parents support 
IGEf even thou^ other progr^ims might; be equally popular, a ^tudy of 
this nature ^e^ provide the information that .the large majority of the \ 
parents are expressing sati'sf action with the existing. IG£ prograzns* 

Following i? a •short summary of each of the IGE evaluation studies that 
we befieve in scene manner meet th^ minimal criteria to be considered an evalua- 
tion of IGE. Not included in this "list are a great, number of ' research^ studies 
of IGE,^niany of which have been very informative. However f these studies have 
lacked a comparison >fhich Ve consider essential to evaluation. The evaluation 
^studies are presented alphabetically, by author, in Appendix A. Note that in 
each of the simmaries, we have attempted to'give. some indication of the manner 
in which implementation of IGE was determined, the control variables used, ahd 
the type of outcome measures employed.. ' 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION STUDIES. ^ * ' 

y The studies summarized below have been categorized by type in Figure 3. 
Additionally, each has been classified according to whether it' is a macro 
or micro study, whether the measures used axe subjective or objective, and 
whether the findings wfsre generally positive, neutral or negative. Categor- 
ization of the studies was somewhat arbitrary in a few instances, as they 
contained some elements that might have been included iii other cells o^^ 
the matrix. The ajbtempt has been to place the study in the cell where 
the preponderance of findings would be most relevant.' 
/ There are some general conclusions to be reached simply, by reviewing 

the inatrix. First, there have l^een no studies reg^ding facilitation in 
! ^ny of the categories. There have been some initial, exploratory studies 
done by the R&D Center but the fact that inost' facilitation issues have 
only recently been 4ddressed^ is reflected in the paucity of the studies 
available. Additionally, there have been no studies dealing primaurily 
with the implementation of instruction and the IPM. This has been touched 
upon in a number of the studies, but it is fair to say that. very little 
is known about the status of implementation of instruction in IGE schools. 



Implementation of Organization . (MUS) - 

The major study by Ironside (1973) and smaller studies by Klausiheier 
et al. (1971), La Bay (1970), Watkins et al. (1974), i^nd Iowa State University 
(1976) have all been positive. While there has been a good deal of varia- 
tion in implemeatation in these studies, eacl^ has reported that the organi-' 
zational aspect of IGE has been established in a major proportion of the 
schools studied. The studies by Gresso (1974) and Paden (1975) represent 
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Figure 3, Classification of IGE evaluation -Studies. 
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a somewhat different approach; in these two studies degree of implementation 
was used as the independent rather than the dependent variable. In each, 
differences were discovered between the schools that had implemented more 
9f the program and those that had implenented lass, with the results favoring 
greater- implementation. 





Direct Outcomes of Organization 




ships were within the unit rather" thSin within the grade level as they wete ^ 
in non-IGE schools?. Olzsewski (1973) fp\and greater sharing in teacher 
behaviors in IGE schools than in nbn-IGE schools. Finally, Watkins et al. 
(1974) reported that the students in IGE scho61s experienced very different 
activities throughout the school day than did students in a non-IGE school. 
It should be pointed out that only in the Pellegrin study was degree of 
implementation actiially controlled, and only in the Pellegrin and Watkins 
studies were the matching characteristics of the IGE and non-IGE schools 
carefully controlled. 



Direct Outcomes of Instruction 

■% . 

Regarding the direct outcomes of instruction, only the studies by 
Joyal (1973) and Klausmeier (1971) looked at student and teacher outcomes 
other than attitudes or reactions to the IGE program. Usirjg observation 
techniques in a longitydinal design, Joyal reported an increase in the 
munber of students using a wider variety of instructional materials, greater 
variety in size of leairning ""groups, and increases in the frequency of teacher- 
pupil interactions and teacher-directed learning activities. Klausmeier 
found an indication of greater reading achievement', as measured by the 
Wisconsin Tests for Reading Skill Development. Bradford (1972), Hackett 
(1972), La Bay (1970) > and Paden (1975) all reported positive reaction to 
the program by teachers, students, and parents. While none of these studies 
could actually demonstrate more favorable reactions given the cross-sectional 
designs employed, "^in a ntunber of these studies the questions were worded 
to ask whether reactions were more favorable this year than in the previous 
year. Degree of implementation of the IGE program was indicated in all but 
the Bradford study, and matching characteristics of IGE and non-IGE schools 
were given, where relevant, in all of these studies. 



Indirect Outcomes of Organization 

As might be expected, there is a sxibstantially larger number of evalua- 
tion studies dealing with indirect outcomes of the IGE program. Bernal (1973) 
found the IGE schools in his study to be more open in organizational output. 
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while Bowers (1973) reported the IGE ^schools to hHjfe significantly less 
control press and inhibition, and more t^asa and ^motivation orientation 
toward change. The intellectual climate was also stronger in the IGE 
schools, although there was greater impulsiveness cind disorder*' Burtley 

(1974) found greater, teacher cooperation and compatibility. The Center 
for Educational Policy and Management (CEPM) study (1973) at the ^ni^ersity 
of Oregon found greater task orientation interaction in IGE schools, more 
involvement in school-wide decisions and greater job satisfaction with 
teachers. Edwcurds (1972) reported student attitudes toward school and 
peers, more positive, and IGE teachers loore progressive and less, traditional. 
Gresso's study (1974) dealt with degree of implementation as measured by 
the /I/D/F/A/ outcomes, and found that the -high implementation schools 
were ^perceived as more open, showed greater autonomy, and ha^jjjprincipals , 
who were less aloof and showed more consideration. Herrick (1974) reported 
multiunit schools .to be less centralizes, less stratified, and with more 
highly motivated teachers. *There were no differences in the org£mizational 
characteristics of size, complexity, arid formalization. Kelley (1973) found 
IGE schools in the second year of implementation to have a more open climate, 
although these 'findings were not borne out with the schools in the sample ^ 
that were three years into IGE implementation. Mantzke (1973) reported 
increased satisfaction of principals in IGE schools with regard to the 
supervision of instruction, curricular development, student guidance, staff 
relationships', and securing and managing fiscal resources. Parsons (1971) 
followed students from an IGE school into junior high school and found that 
former IGE students were rated higher by teachers in decisionmaking, self- 
responsibility, self-concept and interpersonal relations. Walter (1973) 
reported that IGE schools were not different from non-IGE schools in organ- 
izational structures, but. were significantly more adaptive. The Ames, Iowa 
study (1976) found that teachers viewed IGE as more positive in terms of 
interaction patterns, decisionmaking, continuous progress, and learning. 

Only two studies reported neutral rather than positive ^results. Bolin. 

(1975) reported no differences in overall scores on the Organizational 
Climate .Description Questionnaire, although the IGE schools did exceed the 
non-IGE on the subtest of esprit, and were below the , non-IGE schools in 
the subtest of production emphasis. Richardson <1972) found no differences 
in role perceptions and role behaviors of elementary school principals 
between the perceptions of the principals and the perceptions of the pro- 
fessional staffs as to role behaviors in IGE schools. 

It must be noted that all of these studies were macro studies, and 
all employed subjective, self -report measures, other than a portion of 
the Parsons study. ♦ 



Indirect . Outcomes of Instruction 



Concerning the indirect .outcomes of instruction, there are three group- 
ings of studies to be considered. A substantial number of the studies deal 
with standardized achievement scores, a somewhat lesser group deal, with 
affective student outcomes,, and a small group deal with other types of 
attitudes and practices in the school. For the student achievement studies, 
Bradford (1972) found significant differences favoring the IGE schools in 
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math and reading, using the Metropolitan Achievement Test in first and third 
grades. Burtley (1974) also used the Metropolitan Achilbvement Test at grades 
two and three and found significant increases in^^ bo^h reading^ and mathe- 
matics over -a three year period. Fldurnpy (1975) "utilized the Cooperative 
Primary Test (grades one td three) and the Calif ornia Test of Basic Skills 
(grades four to six) and found all but the sixth grade fetude^ts meeting 
or exceeding expectations. Gervase (1974) used a culture fair inteliig^nce 
test as predictor aod the Gates MacGinitie Reading Scale as the criterion, 
finding that students in grades eight to eleven had higher reading achieve- 
ment than predicted. Using the Metropolitan Achieyetnent Test, Hackett 
reported differences favoring the IGE schools in all areas but spelling 
at the second and sixth grade. With the Iowa Test of Basic ^kills, Kennedy 
;^fl972) found increases in grad€NB three and five across a six year period, 
ta Bay (1970.) employed the Gates MacGinitie at grades one and two and the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills in grades four through six, finding significant 
differences in reading coitprehension favoring the IGE school. Quilling 
(1972) employed a. whole set of standardized tests, including the Stanford 
Achievement Test, the Dorow: Reading Diagnostic Test, and the ITBS. Results 
were mixed and contradictory, depending on the test? and the particular grade 
level tested. ^ Schneidermann (1973) used the ITBS at grades fovur to six and . 
found no differences between the IGE schools and the other programs. Finally 
Watkins et al*, (1974) ^onployed the California Achievement Test and found no 
differences in reading and a difference in math favoring the non-IGE schools. 

Summarizing, more than half of these studies found significant stan- 
dardized achieve^nent differences favoring IGE. However, there has been a . 
large array of tests employed at a, variety of different age-grade levels. 
Further, there is question as to the compareibility of the IGE and non-IGE 
schools in many of the studies, calling into question what ^ positive or 
negative finding might mean. * V 

Regarding affective student outcomes, Bradford found positive results 
with the Piers-Harris self-concept measure, while Harmon (1975) found no 
differences with the California Test of Personality or the attitude measure 
"About Myself in School this Year." Nelson (1975) found no significant 
differences on a learning climate measure,, although the direction of the 
findings favored the IGE schools. La Bay reported positive findings on a 
short school attitude measure. The Ames, Iowa, study (1976) onployed the 
Self -Esteem Inventory for eight and ten year olds, finding similar .student 
self-concepts in IGE and non-IGE schools. Finally, Watkins reported no 
differences on the Piers-Harris. Summarizing, there have. been severAl^ 
positive findings regarding affective student outcomes, ^but it is difricult 
to make any general statement about this class of indirect outcomes. Again, 
there has been a wide range of instruments used an^ a variety of age levels. 

Finally, there have been several studies looking at teacher outcomes 
and behaviors in' IGE schools. Claytor (1974) foxrnd that teachers in IGE 
schools had both more open beliefs and practices than teachers in non-IGE 
schools. Hohl (1973) found no differences between IGE and non-IGE schools 
on the measure "Indicators of Quality," a rating scale measure of different 
school attributes,; 

It must be >noted" that the whole set of studies in the indirect outcomes 
classification represent a complex range of IGE practices. Some of the 
studies, such /is Bolio^ have employed schools that were just beginning the 
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IGE program but classified them as IGE schools • A number of studies 
attempted .to control implementation by requiring that the school be an 
IGE school for a set period of time to be included in the study but no 
information was provided as to actual practices, A few others, such as 
Nelson (1975), Pellegrin (1969), and Walter (1973) have attempted to 
increase the confidence in implementation by requiring the multiunit 
structure and unit leaders that have held the position for some number 
of years. There have been very few studies that have actually attempted 
to verify the implementation of the progrsun in other thcui these broad, 
superficial requirements; an exception is the Herrick study (1974) which 
used state department personnel recommendations regarding implementation. 
In adaitxonr the studies range widely in the degree to which matching 
charapteristics have been employed. 'Some have attempted to match on 
measures such as school district, size of school, socio-economic status, 
pupil ethnicity, etc., while others employed few, if any matching vari- 
adsles as^ control. 

, Given the serious limitations of many of these stiKiies, it is diffi- 
cult to djm&S more than tentative conclusions. However, there is evidence 
to suggest^hat a number of IGE schools have l^een able to implement the 
organizational *(riUS) structure, and that greater implementation does lead 
to greater outcomes. In all of the studies that addressed direct outcomes 
positive findings were reported, although th6 outcomes meastared for the 
instruction category have primarily^ been subjective reactions to the pro- 
gram that arie open to Hawthorne effect and other influences. Indirect 
outcomes of the organization have been positive for the most part, suggest 
ing IGE schools do have more open climates and are more flexible. However 
it is quite possible that the IGE schools, having demonstrated an interest 
in innovation, brought these characteristics to the program, rather than 
their being the result of the program. Indirect outcomes of instruction 
are less certain, although increased standardized achievement was found in 
some of the studies. The most glaring deficiency in the IGE evaluations 
to date is the lack of information about the implementation and direct 
outcomes of the instructional program. Except for the Joyal study (1973) , 
there is virtually nothing available in this most critical area. 
• > \ 
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; - ' - IV ■ ' 

A PILOT STUDY OF I6E EVALUATION 

It rs somewhat unorthodox to label this section a pilot study, given ' 
the number of IGE evaluations that have already been done. However, as we 
have seen previously, th^ studies have been scattered and without a clear 
rationale, suggesting a pilot study 'is appropriate. Additi6nail^7 this 
represents a pilot effort for future R&D Center evaluation efforts, as 
the R & D Center has not had funds for this type of activity since the late 
1960s. 

Although the need for the study was clearly recognized # the impetus 
and direction were actually determined by a research study being carried 
out by the Organizational and Administrative Arrangements component (R3) 
of the R&D Cehter, as no funds existed to initiate the evaluation study 
separately. Inflate summer of 1975, Professor Lipham and the R3 component 
proposed to carry out a major correlational study in a national seur^jle of 
IGm schools. The Evaluation Section of the R&D Center was asked to par- 
tfcipate in discussions of this study to determine what might be done to 
add an evaluation component to it. 

The proposed study possessed a number of strengths. A great variety 
of measures were scheduled to be given in all<40 of the schools, including 
standardized achievement, self-conc^pt, and organizational measiires. There 
were also fo\ir graduate students from Educational Administration who would, 
be travelling to the schools to do actual administration of some of the 
measures. ' Further, Professor Rossmiller was adding a cost effectiveness 
component to the study, thus making financial and time allocation infor- 
mation available pn each of the schools. . 

What the study lacked, from an evaluation "perspective, was any type 
of comparison. While it might have b^en possible "to define some level of 
implementation difference within the' final sample to use as an independent 
variable, it was the feeling of the Evaluation Section that the major com- 
parison being requested by practitioners was a comparison of IGE versus 
non-IGE. Both the Evaluation Section and the practitioners recognized 
that there is no simple manner in which the IGE/non-IGE comparison can 
definitively be made,, but this is nonetheless the question that is raised 
by school boards and ccanmunitie^ in deciding to adopt or to terminate IGE. 
Therefore, the Evaluation Section proposed to select a group of non-IGE 
schools to compare with thoi^e IGE schools selected for the study. 

Since the IGE school sample was to be geographically scattered, and 
represented a wide range of demographic characteristics, it was felt that 
the best way to select a sample of non-IGE schools would be to draw non- . 
IGE schools with similar characteristics from the same school districts 
as the IGE schools. We knew that this strategy would cause some attrition 
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in the sampl^, due to the fact that some scrfool districts would have Ao ; 
adequate matching school, some districts would be unwilling to commit two. 
schools to this massive testing effort, and some school'li might be reluc- 
tant to participate-idue to a fear that th^ study might be. considered a 
•♦horse race" by theiidchools or by iridividuals in that district, . Never- 
theless, this se^e^ the best strategy^iven the difficulties of finding 
a random saunple to match against the IGE schooys and given the limited 
amount of time for actually identifying schools? 

In addition to the matching non-IGE schools, the Evaluation Section 
added to the study an onsite observation and interview procedure leading 
to ratings of implementation cind direct outcomes. The intent was to begin 
to. define and identify direct outcomes for IGE, and to determine whether 
such direct outcomes were more prevalent in the IGE than the non-IGE schools. 
The rationale employed was that althoiigh implementation ratings would be 
appropriate only in the IGE schools, the direct outcomes of the IGE program 
might be as prevalent in the non-IGE schools as the IGE schools (through 
other program efforts). Clearly, a school should weigh seriously whether 
it would wish to adopt the IGE model with a-li of* its coirqplexities and demands 
if the school could achieve the same direct/outcomes without implementing 
the IGE progjram. It was an initial look at this ^>qvifisti.on that the onsite 
interview and observations were intended to provide.) 

One caveat needs to be made in regard to t^i6 wljple study effort. The 
Evaluation Section had very little control or inpuC into the decisions that 
were made regarding the IGE school sample. While we were invited to par- 
ticipate in some of the discifssions of the stxady, the sanrple selection 
procedures, output measures and procedures for collecting the information 
in the IGE schools were completely in the hands of R3, The sample of non- 
IGE schools could not be defined until R3 had identified tJiose (IGE) schools 
to be. matched, which meemt that there was very little time left for gaining 
school participation. Twice during the planning phase, the Evaluation Sec- 
tion threatened to resign from the effort unless more stringent minimal 
controls were set on the nature of the IGE sample selection. Ultimately, 
it was our feeling that this massive testing effort presented too great 
an opportunity for collecting standard evaluation information to refuse 
to participate i but the study was not conducted in the manner that the 
Evaluation Section would have chosen had it b^en.our responsibility. 



METHODOLOGY 
Sample Selection 

Definition of the IGE sample began in early fall, 1975. The 40 school 
limit had been set as a practical constraint on data. collection. It was 
decided to define urban versus non-urban sxibsamplies within the 40, based 
proportionally on the total known population of IGE schools. This propor- 
tion, for a total sample of 40, was 32 non-urban and 8 \irban schools. 
Within each of these categories a random sample of schools was drawn. The 
procedure used Was to ramdomly select 80 schools and call them serially to 
request participation, until the required 40 schools had been obtained. A 
second random saunple of 80 was necessary to achieve the 40 school sample 
within the constraint of agreement by th^ schools. 
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The only constraint placed on the sample--by R3 originally was that 
the school needed to contain an intermediate uni\t (approximately grades 
four to six), as the form of the achievement battery was chosen for' this 
age level. In addition, the Evaluation Section wished to set the follow- 
ing controls: , ' 

1. The school should be fully unitized, since the intermediate unit 
selected was intended to represent the whole school. 

2. The unit should be multi-aged in accordance with the IGE imple- 
mentation specifications. 

3. ' IPM should have been in use for at least two years prior to test- 
*irig in readir^g and at least one year irt mathematics, as standardized achieve- 
ment tests were to be used in both major subject areas. 

4., The-x^school should have a functioning multiunit structure with « . 
non-rotating unit leaders (up to one year), and a functioning instructional 
improvement committee. ^ ^ ' i ' 

5. The .school should participate in some IGE network activity, such 
as an SPC League or Regional IGE Coordinating Council so that the facili- 
t ion component of IGE would be represented in each of the schools. 

The Evaluation Section worked with R3 to develop a telephone interview 
that would tap each of these aspects. However, differences in interpreta- 
tion pf this information led to the Evaluation Section's later rejection of 
approximately one third of the total 40 school IGE sample because of our 
conclusion that the schools did "not meet the above-stated basic implemen- 
tation criteria for IGE. ' . . 

For the non-IGE schools, the basic minimal criteria set were that the 
school should be in the same district (or, if imposS'ible, an adjacent dis- 
trict) , have a self-contained, age-graded organization, and have approximately 
the same ^ize, proportion ethnicity, SES, and staff age and experience as 
the IGE school. Since student testing in the IGE schools occurred only at 
the intermediate level the matching school also had to contain the same 
intermediate grade levels, as well as those below the sample tested (to 
control for input to the tested grades) . Classes at the appropriate- age 
grade level were randomly selected to approximate the size of the IGE 
school unit. 

The procedure followed in selecting the non-IGE schools was to call 
the superintendent of the school district, explain the purpose and gerieral 
, scope of the study, and ask the superintendent to designate a school within 
the district that met the criteria established.- While this meant that the 
quality of matching was dependent upon the decision of a person within the 
particular school district (usually with consensus from the principal of - 
the control school) , it was felt that this was the best procedure to follow 
given the time constraints and the fact ..that^ the local . school personnel 
would be more aware of local conditions andidiosyncracies than someone 
selecting the schools from outside. In some cases, the superintendent 
arranged agreement with an appropriate school; while in others suggestions 
were made to contact other personnel directly. Further, in some cases 
written information was requested by superintendents or principals for 
presentation to school boards or other decisionmaking groups on the local 
level, somewhat delaying selection. In large city school districts, this 
delay was so great that there was insufficient time to gain permission for 
non-IGE schools, resulting in the absence of matches for any large city 
IGE schools. ' ' 
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It is important to hote that tlie criteria estciblished for matching 
did not include any constraint inyolvi or quality 

other than the multiunit scho^^'organization, As^lpng as the non-IGB 
school was traditionally organized, it could havefaijy of the other phar- 
acteristics of IGEf, It was 'recognized that this could very well lead to 
the definition of a "tough" control group for the study. However, our 
intention was to assess IGE in toto, and not attempt to compare it 
against schools that would have none of the cheuracteristics of an IGE 
school. Our observations in the non-IGE schools confirmed that this was 
indeed a "tough" control, being schools of high quality and great dedi- 
cation, 

Dat..* for this study were originally scheduled to be collected in 
October and November of 1975, Had this schedule been followed,, the non- ' 
IGE schools could not have been included in the study, as the Evaluation 
Section was unable to obtain funding from the R & D Center memagement at 
that: time,' *^''However, the need for Office of Management & Budget clearance 
of instruments delayed the study until early 1976^ permitting, the IGE 
versus non-IGE comparison to be included. This meemt, however, that the 
definition of the non-IGE sample, had to occjor in the period from November 
15th to December 15th, in order that testing could begin early in January, 
This was not enough time to secure an adequate matching school in some 
districts, or to receive approval, of research and evaluation committees, * 
school boards, or other decisionmaking structuries or personnel within the ^ 
district, and had^the effect of decreasing the size of the sample further. 
Ultimately, with the districts eliminated by the Evaluation Section because, 
the IGE scl^Qpl did not meet minimum criteria, and with the time constraints 
and other problems involved in identifying non-IGE schools, the final 
matched IGE/non-IGE pairs were reduced to 15, Appendix B gives, in greater 
detail, reasons why particular schools were dropped from the final sample. 



Instrumentation ^, 

The R3 component had" defined instruments for the priiicipals, unit 
leaders, teachers, and students. (For more complete information on R3 
instrumentation selection or development, see Bocian, 1976; Feldman, in 
press; Hendenhall, in press;^ and Sigurdson, in press.) These instruments 
were rewritten for the non-IGE schools, where possible. Generally, this 
meant the elimination of terms such as unit and unit leader (and other 
IGE-specific- terminology) , and most of the changes were minor, enough that 
equivalency of instruments dould be assumed. However, the I & R Unit's 
Effectiveness questionnaire was eliminated for non-IGE; as there was no 
equivalent structure in tlie non-IGE schools. Following is a brief descrip- 
tion of the instr:Umehts> included in the study. Appendix C contains coj^ies 
of R3 instruments as adapted for , the present study, Both"^ Principal and 
Teacher forms are included in Appendix 

Principal/Teacher^ Background Information . The piirpos^ of this instru- 
ment, . developed by the R3 component of the R&D Center, was to gather data 
on the education, experience, and related professional activities of the 
participating staff in each school • Minor changes in terminology were made, 
eliminating references to IGE-sjpecif ic activities and structures. 



Building Complexity Checklist / This instruipent was developed by the 
R3 component as a measure of organizational staffing. Principals of each 
school estimated the number of qualified people working in the (listed) ^ 
specialty at least 10 hours a week. Occupatipnal specialties were cate-^ 
gorized into four groups; administrative staff, teaching staff, pupil 
personnel stolff, and axixiliary staff. A total of 32 occupational special- 
ties were estimated by principals, with provision for wjy.ter^in specialties 
provided. Again, minor alterations were made, eliminating iGE-specific , 
terms . ^ 

Time Allocation of Instructional Personnel . This form, filled out 
by the principal^ participating teachers, aides, interns, and secretaries 
(where applicable) requested estimates of time per week (in hours or by 
percentage) on two major clASses of activities occurring in the riorm'al 
school week. Estimations of time spent on pne category, direct instruc- 
tion of pupils, were made for m^jor curriculum subjects as well as pupil 
group size; Activities other than^irect instructional activities (e.g., 
planning, administrative, etc.) were also assigned time estimates per 
week. Minor terminology changes from the original form developed by the . 
R3 component were made £iy Evaluation staff, in order to eliminate specific 
IGE terminology. V * 

Decision Involvement Analysis Questionnaire . This instrument attempt's 
to measure the actual decision structure of the school. For the companion 
study to this effort, R3 researchers , categorized the decision s'truc.tures 
identified dn the original instrument into three scales: -extra school 
decisions, school-wide decisions, and unit-wide decisions. Further mod- 
ification by Evaluation Section personnel eliminated those items dealing 
with IGE-specific decisions. . 

Principal Leadership . This form, filled out by participating teachers 
in -each school, assessed the degree of satisfaction of teaching staff with 
the leadership behavior and characteristics of the principal. The 24 items 
in this instrument were adapted from an existing sxirvey of organizations, 
by R3 researchers. Responses to each item took ±he form, of a five point 
scalar ftom "to a very little extent" to "to a very great extent". 

Job Satisfaction Survey . This instrtiment was derived from an exist- 
ing index of organizational reactions by R3 researchers. Modifications 
made by R3 researchers consisted of the inclusion of two scales pertaining 
to satisfaction in the school setting. Minor modifications made by Evalua- 
tion staff eliminated IGE terminology. The 50 items on this instrtune^t 
were filled in by principals as well as participating teachers in each 
school.^ Responses took the form of. a Jt point scale ranging from "not 
satisfied" to "very satisfied". 

School Expenditure Data . This instrument vTas developed by R3 Inves- ; 
tigatots to gather data on the schools' resources and internal allocation 
bf funds. All categories of information requested were represented in 
documents reasonably accessible to principals (or central office personnel 
in cases where records were centrally controlled). Additionally > defini- 
tions of all terms necessary for accurate (estimated' were provided with the 
form itself. 

Iriterview and Observation Forms . The overall purpose of. this set of 
instruments, developed by the Evaluation Section, was to gather comprehen- 
sive data on all ^aspects of school functioning. The individual instruments 
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described in more detail below, were developed by Evaluation personnel, 
drawing on the general IGE personnel resources of the R 6 D Center as 
well as local IGE school personnel. The instruments were designed for 
use by two persc^ teauns x>f observers/interviewers. 

General development of the full set of forms proceeded in the follow- 
ing m£mner. Evaluation Staff, working in conjunction with developers, 
support persdnneV and users of IGE specified the domains of school func- 
tioning thought to have a high probability of being impacted by operation- 
aiizing IGE,. As a result of this analysis, a tot^il of 10 concepts were 
identified (see Rating Scales discussion helaw) ... A second central pur- 
pose of these instruments was to assess the overall implementation of the 
MUS Orgajiization, IPM, and Facilitative Environments (IGE schools only). 

In order to assess these concepts, a set of questionnaires, obser- 
vation checklists, and documentation guides. iirere developed for use within 
the following limitations. Due to time an(?;^rj6source conlatraints, it was 
possible for trained two person teams to be oils it e at each school approxi- 
mately one full day only, thus limiting the type dnd depth of information 
that might be collected. This led to the decision not t<^ attempt to define 
or look for direct outcomes of facilitation, as it was felt that informa- 
tion regarding facilitation would have to be collected outside the school, 
and there simply was not adequate timcp For implementation and direct 
outcomes in the areas of organization and instruction. Evaluation staff - 
members drew up lists of potential questions that might be asked and obser- 
vations that might be made. These were circulated throughout the staf ^ and 
to selected members of the R3 study euid other sections of the R&D Center, 
These instruments and ratings were tried out 4n the pilot the Evaluation 
Section ran in early January, 1976, and revised versions of the instrument? 
wete prepared for the study. These too wfere circulated in the R&D Center 
for final comments. Appendix D contains copies of interview, observation, 
and rating scale instruments. 

Observation Checklist . This instriament was developed to gather infor- 
mation on such aspects of school functioning as building structure, space 
allocation, accessibility of materials, student movement, etc. Two highly 
comparable forms were developed: one for the IGE emd T5ne for the non-IGE 
school setting. This allowed more specific information to be gathered 
from the IGE schools on IGE implementation and functioning, while permit- 
ting comparisons to non-IGE schools on several dimens* jns. 

Principal Questionnaire * This interview: form was developed to assess 
the actual role and functioning of the schools* principals. Since the 
interviews wer6 not formal interviews to be conducted in a set amount of 
time, the forms were fairly unstructured, and it was not expected that all 
possible infortnation would be c611ected from each respondent:. However, 
certain information was more central to" the comparative evaluation, and 
was sought if at all possible from each respondent. The Principal Ques- 
tionnaire priiriarily sought information on his/her role in school decision- 
making, instructional programs, budgeting, emd other activities tradition- 
ally in the domain of the principal (as well as those activities encouraged 
by IGE). Again, terminology changes resulted in a cctfnparable instrument 
for the non-IGE schools. 

Teacher Quest j^nnaire . This instrument was designed in a similar 
manner to the principal form. Its purpose was to gain information on the 
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actual role and fiinctionihg of the teacher in overall sc^hool operations. 
Specific information was sought on the teachers' role in school decision- 
making, development and use of instructional progrcuns, exchange of and 
responsibility for students, and so on. Again, due to time and design 
constraints, it wasr not expected that all possible information would be 
gatheJCed from'a single t4acjher« In this instance, the IGE- form also 
assessed the role anci^functioning of the unit leader as well as the t^am 
teacher. Non-IGE forms contained 'no such distinction. 

Student Questionnaire . The purpose of the student interview forms 
was to assess the students' roles and perceptions of school operations. 
Information was sought on the cunount and type of interaction with adult 
school personnel; students' active or passive role in instruction, and 
present knowledge of content and purpose of instruction. 

Onsite Stminary Report and Rating Scales . These forAs were designed 
to be filled out by the two interview/observation tecun members at the end 
of the observation day. Each teeun discussed the results of their inter- 
views and observations; recorded where, when, with whom, and how long each » 
interview/observation took; and jointly rated (on a jseven point, scale) 
the concepts discussed earlier. In an attempt to maximize inter-team 
reliability in ratings, narrative descriptions of each scale point were 
derived and included with onsite materials to guide ratings by all teams. 

Procedures . As a number of the final forty schools in the Scimple 
were in Wisconsin, four of* these schools were identified as pilot schools 
for purposes of testing procedures. Results from these schools were in 
fact retained ih the larger Scunple, but they were eliminated from the com- . 
parison study because they were visited in fall, 1975, with no opportunity 
to dev^op matching samples. The Evaluation Section participated in one 
of these pilots in late November, 1975, and identified an additional matched 
non-IGE Wisconsin school as a pilot ^school for our instrximentation, which 
was visited in early January, 1975. 

The schedule for visiting the individual IGE schools was developed 
by the R3 component and consisted of an early morning organizational meet- 
ing^ followed by a schedule of standardized achievement tegt administration, 
and brief discussion with the principal regarding school characteristics. 
The Evaluation Section attempted to visit the IGE schools on the same day 
as the R3 component, and to keep the conditions of administrati9n in the 
non-IGE schools as parallel as possible. However, it was not always possi- 
ble to follow the schedule determined by R3, which necessitated a separate 
visit to aome of the IGE/non-IGE pairs by the Evaluation researchers. Such 
visits took place within "a matter of days after the R3 researcher's had. 
visited these schools. In addition, certain. alterations in the order of 
administration of the standardized tests were made in order to cut down 
the testing time for the schools (time was a major consideration for many 
non-IGE schools) . Observation and interviewing occurred simultaneously 
with the testing, and continued throughout the day. As the procedures 
were established, two members of the Evaluation staff visited each school, 
and one beccune responsible (with teacher assistance) for the administration I 
of the tests while the other was free to do observations and interviews. 
Both members of the Evaluation staff did observations, and interviews through- 
out the balance of the day, and compared reB^€±ohs immediately after the 
onsite, deriving a summary statement and cons^i^us racing of the school. 
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RESULTS 

The analysis of the data was done by instrument, with IGfi and non- 
IGE responses matched on equivalent iteips and total scores. It was neces- 
sary to eliminate some questions from the IGE/non-^IGE comparison where the 
non-IGE schools had not received an item (due to IGE specific terminology). 
For the IGE/non-IGE comparison, the. principals, teachers, an<J students 
within each of the classifications were treated as a group and'nb attempt 
was made to analyze by schobl. The exception to this was with the cost 
data, where information was kept only if availedDle from both the IGE and 
non-IGE schools within a districts. It was felt that the cost information 
would siirply be too variable unless the matching control waq retainiad. 

The data presented in the following. tables is purely descriptive. 
No attempt was made to run inferential statistics on any of the infot-r 
mation because this was a pilot study, and in no way.^ould itibe argued 
that the non-IGE schools represent a random sample. This information 
should be treated as an indication of initial findings', that may n^ed to 
be replicated pn a larger, more rcindopi sample* of schools, 

The results are grouped into the following categories! first, the ' 
descriptive, demographic information collected from the principals and 
teachers; second, the instrxaments that deal with irapliamentation £Uid direct 
outcomes of IGE; and third, the indirect outcdme measures,/ 



Descriptive Information ^Wp. * 7 

Background information from principals and teachers is given in TadDles 
1 and 2, respectively. Note in these tables, and in others to follow, 
that the number of respondents will often vary ^lightly between questions 
as certain questions were not answered, by some respondent^. Also note that 
the non-IGE school sample totalled 15, but tJi^^^^E sample is only 13 or 14, 
as the IGE schools did not retvirn all, information^ to the R3 students. 

Regarding the demographic inf^pnation, the IGE principals were some- 
what younger, with less teaching and administralfive experience (questions 
7 and 14), They are Also somewhat more prolfraBionally active than their 
non-IGE counterparts, as evidenced in question^' 3, 4, and 5 through 13, ;^ 
There were no differences in education or cxirrent enrollment in degree 
programs between the two sets of principals^ For the teachers, those in 
IGE schools were also somewhat younger, with less years of teaching' exper- 
ience tfian those in the non-IGE schools o IGK unit leaders had somewhat 
more teaching experience and were slightly more professionally active than 
IGE teachers. There were no mcirked differences iri professional activitieSj 
between^ the IGE and non-IGE groups, although the proportion enrolled in a 
degree program was somewhat higher in the, IGE schools. It c£Ln be conclud 
that the demographic characteristics of the principals and teachers in th^ 
IGE and non-IGE schools included in t^tis study were similar. 

Organizational staffing of the two samples of schools is given in 
Table 3« Since the matched schoola were drawn. from the same school dis- 
trict and we];e approximately th^^aftie siSse, in most instances,' it is not 
surprising that the lev^l of staffing .is approximately equal* Also, there* 
were very few differences in staffing p|ittej:ns e^Tployed. Thijs in the 
descriptive characteristics collected in this ^udy, the samples of IGE 
and non-IGE schools were very a' 
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TABLE 1 

PRINCIPAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Question 



non-IGE 



ICE 



1. Highest level of professional 
preparation? ? 



Bachelors , 
Bachelors + 16 
Masters 
Masters + 16 
Masters + 32 
Doctorate 
Total 



0 

0 
3 
6 
5 
1 
15 



0 
1 
5 
4 
2 
2 
14 



2. Presently enrolled in degree 
. program? 



Yes 
No 

Total, 



1 
14 
15 



1 
13 
14 



3. Presentations or articles in 
past five years? 



4. If yes to 3, how many? 



Yes - 
No 

Total 

X 
S' 

Range 
N 



8 
7 
15 



8.00 
9.85 
1-31 
8 



11 
3 
14 

9.0 
11.61 

0-40 
11 



Sex? 



Female 

Male 

Total 



Participated in staff develop- 
ment workshop in past 2 years? 



Yes 
No 

Total 



3 
12 
15 



11 

4 
15 



3 
11 
14 



13 
1 
14 



7. Yeafs of teaching and admini- 
strative experiende? 



8. Years principal in district' 



X 

s 

Range 
N 

X 
S 

Range 
N . 



20.13 
6.99 
12-35 
15 

8.93 
5.40 
1-19 
15 



15.5: 

5.9^ 
8-21 
14 

7.«; 

5.3( 

3-2] 
14 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Question 



non-IGE 



IGE 



9. ,Year8 . principal In present 
school? 




5.26 
2.91 
1-10 
15 



6.00 
3.84 
3-18 
14 



10. Number _ of -district 
committees? 



X . 

s 

Range 
N 



2.20 
1.01 

>l-4 

15 



3.53 
1.94 
1-8 
14 



11. Number of professional or- 
ganizations as member? 



X 

s 

Range 
N 



4.00 
1.81 
1-8 

15 / 



4.57 
1.28 
2-7 
14 



12. Professional meetings 
attended each year?- - 



13. Number of professional 
offices in past 5 years? 



X 

s 

Range 
N 



X 
S 

Range 
N 



9.40 
8.06 
1-30 
15 



1.26 
1.16 
0-4 
15 



19.30 
12.87 
4-48 
13 



1.92 
1.43 
0-4 
14 



14. Age? 



X 

s 

Range 
N 



45.37, 
6.72 
33-58 
14 



40.50 
8.88 
32-57 

14 . 



15. Number of new teachers hired 
in school in past 2 years? 



X 
S 

Range 
N 



4.60 
2.97 
0-10 
15 



5.35 
2.87 
1-12 
14 



4» 
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TABLE 2 



TETHER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



Question . non-IGE ICE Unit Leader 



Highest level of professional 










D T en ST A t Ion ? 


Bachelors^ 


31 


23 


5 




Bachelors + 


16 25 


18 


0 




Masters 


14 


3 


' 7 




Maisters + 16 


i 3 


0 


0 : 




Masters + 32 


' 0 


1 


2 « 


- 


Total 




45 


14 


Presently exirolled in degree 








• 


mroffiTAin? 


Yes 


13 


13 


4 ^\ 




No 


60 


32 


10 




Total 


73 


45 


14 


Presentations or articles^ in past 












Yes 


10 


9 


3 






63 


36 


11 




Total 


, 73 


45 


14 


If .yes to 3f how 'many? 


X 


0.94 


1.13 


3.80 




s ; 


0.85 


1.24 


4.49 




Range 


0-2 


0-4 


0-10 


Sex? 


Female 


55 


34 


7 




Male 


17 


11 


7 




Total 


72 


44 


14 


Participated in staff develop- 










ment workshop in past 1 years? 


Yes 


50 


37 


11 




No 


22 


7 


2 . 


Years of teaching experience? 


Total 


72 


44 


13 


X 


11.44 


9.24 


10.5^ 




s 


8.27 


9.02 


6.54 




Range 


1-43 


, 0-40 


3-27 




N 


73 


45 


14 


Years teaching in district? 


X 


8.61 


6.40 


7.50 






6.67 


5.99. 


6.02 




Range 


: 1^31 


0-20 


2-25 ' 




N 


73 




14 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



Question 




• non-IGE 


IGE Unit 


Leader 


9. 


Years teaching In present 


) 










scnooit 


Y 
A 


5 12-» 


4.28 


4.21 








3 46^ 
«j • to 




2 "^Q 








0-16 


0-15 


1-8 






n 


73 


45 


14 














10. 


Number or district coranltteesx 


Y 


1.02 


1.13 


1.6 






s 


1,01 




* 1.12 








0-5 


(W6 


0-4 




■ ■ 


N 


72 


45 


13 




nuiuDer or proressxoncix organx* 






2.68 






zations as member? 


X 


2.71 


^ 3.29 






s 


1.27 


1.14 


1.49 








0-7 


0-5 


1-6 






N 


71 


45 


14 














IZ. 


Professional meetings attended 












eacb year? 


Y 


6 07 


6 37 


8,38 




c 


5 62 


4 90 


8 34 








0-30 


0-18 


1-30 






N 


67 


45 


13 


13. 


Number of professional offices 












in past five years? 




0 47 


0 68 


0 62 






c 
o. 




117 


1-19 
X . x^ 










n-4 


0-3 












13 


14. 


Age? 


X 


38.23 


34.77 


33.38 




s 


11.28 


13.27 


8.37 






Range 


23-65 


24-65 


23-55 






N 


73 


45 


' 13 


15. 


Time per week spent in coordi- 












nating activities (in minutes)? 


X ' 


216.90 


163.30 


283.85 






s 


188.32 


152.05 


255.91 






Range 


0-660 


30-720 


30-900 






N 


68 


44 


13 



42 



A/ 



. TABLE 3 
ORGANIZATIONAL STAFFING 
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IGE"" 



Non-IGE" 



# Schools 



# Schools 



Staff* 




Mean 


w/ N 1 

— # . .X- 


Range 


Mean 


w/ N 1 


Admin. Staff 














T>f*1 f>Al 


X X . 


1.00 


13 


1-1 


* 1.00 


15 


Afist* PrlnCa 


0-0 


0.00 


0 


0-1 




1 


"Dir. El. Ed. 

A/XJ> • Till • 1 w 1 • 


0-1 


0.08 


1 




0.00 


0 


Supervisor 


0-1 


0.08 




Q-0 


0.00 


0 


Adm. Intern 


0-0 


0,00 


0 


0-1 


0.07 


^ 1 


Other 


0-2 


0.23 


2 


0-0 


0.00 


0 


Tea chins Staff 














V/XOO O J. will XCOltfilCA, 


7-33 


15.00 


13 


7-28 


16.53 


15 


Phvs . Ed'. 


*0-l 


0.69 


9 


0-2 


0.67 


9 


Music 


0-2 


0.69 


8 


0-2 


1.07 


13 




0-1 


0.46 


6 


0-2 


0.60 


8 


Soec^ Ed. 


0-6 


1.15 


7 


0-4 


0.94 


7 


Phv/Ment Retarded 


0-1 


- 0.08 


1 


0-1 


0.07 


1 


Teacher Intern 


0-6 


0.92 


4 


0-1 


0.13 


2 


Bractice Teacher 


0-5 


1.00 


4 


0-9 


1.73 


6 


Instruct. Aide 


0-9 


4.61 


10 


0-20 


4.60 


11 


Other 


0-2 


0.31 


3 


0-1 


0.20 


3 


















0-1 

v^x 


0.23 


3 


0-1 


0.13 


2 


School Psvcholosist 


0-1 


0.31 


4 


0-1 


0.47 


7 




0-1 

W X 


0.08 


1 


0-1 


0.13 


2 




0-1 


0.31 


4 




0.6/^ 


8 


CnOP/*ll TflPY*AT>V 


0-2 * 


0.62 


6 


0-2 


0.93 


13 






0.53 


6 A 


0-3 


0.67 


7 


At* tpndAfif*p Off. 


0^0 


0.00 


0 ^ 


0-1. 


0.13 


2 


^Pompd'tAl RAAdins 


0-3 


0.84 


9 




0.60 


8 


Remedial Math 


0-1 


0.15 


2 


O-O 


0.00 


0 


Other 


0^1 

.\ 


0.08 


1 


0-4 


0,46 


4 


Auxiliary Staff 






\ 








School Secretary 


1-2 


1.15 


13 


1-5 


1.33 


15 ' 


Inatr./Cler. Aide 


0-6 


1.00 


6 


0-9 


0.87 


5 


Lay Super. (Pd*^) 


0-2 


0.31 


2 


0-1 


0.20 


3 


Lay Volant, (unpd.) 


0-15 


4.00 


5 


0-12 


3.13 


8 


Custodian . , ^ 


1-4 


2.23 


12 


1-3 


2.13 


15 


Cook 


0-11 


2.61 


9 


0-9 


2.46 


12 


Bus Driver * 


0-4 


1.07 


4 


0-6 


1.60 


7 


Audio-Visual 


0-1 


0.08 


1 


Sir 


0.20 


3 


Other 


0-1 


0.08 


1 




0.27 


3 








^ *. 









*A11 numbers based on full time estimates for all categories 
1, 



Based on data taken from 13 I6E schools 
2 

Based on data taken from 15 non-I6E schools 
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Implementation and Direct Outcomes ' 

Summaries of the rating scales completed onsite by the Evaluation 
Section staff are presented in Table 4 for each of the pairs of matc^d 
schools and for the total sample. Looking first at the implementation 
ratings for the IGE schools , the organization (MUS) was found to exist 
to a consider2Q3le extent in the lGE S2ui5)le, with an overall mean of 5,4 
on a scale of 7. The Instructional Progreuning Model was somewhat less 
apparent, with a mean rating just cQx>ve 4 for the overall IPM and the 
individual subjects. Mathematics was found to be the curriculum area .in 
which the greatest amount of implementation of IPM had occurred. Finally, 
facilitat-.ive environments were found to exist to a consider2d3le extent in " 
this sample. It should be noted that the facilitative environments rating 
was limited to self-report of structures existing, as the onsite inter- 
viewers had no means to actually observe the degree to which facilitation 
was occurring, although meeting minutes and other observ£d>le evidence of 
facilitation were collected where possible* 

Outcome ratings were available from both the IGE and non-IGE schools. 
For each of the ten outcones identified plus the overall rating, the IGE 
schools were rated higher than the non-IGE schools* Most of the IGE schools 
were at 5 or above, while the only rating for the non-IGE schools that 
reached a 4 was in the area of student success. The greatest differences 
between the IGE and non-IGE samples were for involvement in decisionmaking, 
instructional cooperation, professional responsibility and the use of 
instructional objectives. The last of these might very well be considered 
an implementation objective rather than an outcome. The smallest differ- 
ence was recorded for student success, which was rated highly in both 
samples. ^ k 

Overall, it can be concluded that^ the Evaluation staff discovered 
differences between the IGE and non-IGE sciroples in this study. These can 
only be presented as tentative findings because of the potential rating 
•biases, limited onsite time, cind small number of schools involved. How- 
ever, this does argue that differences between the IGE program and other 
programs are likely to be found if the dependent measures focus on direct 
outcomes; our ratings indicate that something different is occurring in 
the IGE schools. It should also be reiterated that^ these findings are in 
no way an evaluation of the non-IGE saonple, as these outcomes are not 
necessarily desired outputs of the program in use at those schools. Rather, 
they are an evaluation of the IGE prograun, with the non-IGE schools as a 
reference point. 

The onsite observations and interviews also revealed some important 
hints about the current status of the IGE progr2un. Most importantly, we 
found considerably less individualization of instruction than we would 
have hoped* Most of the IGE schools were employing some version of homo^ 
geneous grouping as their approach to individualization, except where 
they had a curriculum product that facilitated a more powerful strategy. 
For school-developed curricula, this was usually in mathematics and for 
reading it was almost always the Wisconsin Design. We found little indi- 
vidualization occurring in other subject areas. 

^ However, our findings regarding individualization of instruction were 
not totally negative. We observed several outstanding schools and almost 
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RATING SCALE SUMMARY ^ 



: ^ -W : : 


SCHOOL 


OUTCOMES. . 


IMfLtoiTATION 



d C! 
0 0 

u u 

0 
3 
U 
U 

(0 



■H 
U 

is 

41 0 
>'H 
H to 



H H 

S3 

0 ^ 

(» (0 
0) fi 
0) 0 

^ a 
0 to 

U 0) 



H ' 



0 0} 

rl CI 
> 

0 rl 

3 U 

U CJ 

il 0) 

H 0 



3 
0 
3 
S 

,»H 
ii 
3 



0 

• U 

H 3 

.•H 0 



.3 

C i 

Ci « 
t ft! 

3 

^ 0 



3 (D 

u 3 

CO n 



I 

H 

U 3 

0, 

B w 

dl 0 

3 ^ 



H 
H 

(U 



> u 

•H C 

' 10 § 

H . M <j a 

(0 -H . h H h 

L T3' 1 J3 (U "H Tl 
II 2fl .2U 0^ 

1 6 H« hS ho hW 



1 IGE 


6 


6 7 3 6 




6 4 6 


6 


5 


4' 6 


5 5 


Non-IGE 


2 


.2 4 2 1. 


2 n 


4 3 3, 










2 IGE 
Non-IGE 


I 


5 4 4 4 
5 3' 1 3 


^2 ^5 1 


6 6 5 
5 1 3 


4 


2 " 


3 2 ' 


I 6 


3 IGE 
Non-IGE ^ 




5 6 4' 4 
2 6 4 3 




5 3 4 
5 3 li 


5 


2 


3 2 ; 


I . 6 


4 IGE^ 
' Non-IGE > 




6 5 4 5 
3 3 15 


5 6 6. 


5 4 5 


6 




4 5 ^ 


i 4 


5 IGE 
Non-ICF 




7 7 5 6 1 

9 0 10 

*• L L i 


r 7 6 ,( 


) 6 ,6:-*- 
J 4 2 , 


6 


,. 5 ^ ' 


I 7 : 


» .7 


















6 IGE 
Non-IGE 




4 3 3 5 i 
3 3 13: 




f , 3 4 
» 4 3 


5 


4^ : 


) 3 3 


1 2 


7 IGE 
Noo-IGE 




6 5 5 6 1 
2 2 3 1 : 




1.66 
( 3 2 


6 


4 ! 


i 6 3 


5 


8 IGE 
Non-IGE 




6 5 4 4 ! 
5 6 4 3 t 




5 5 

4 4 


5 


4 l^ 


\ -4 3 


6 


9 IGE 
Non-IGE 




5 6 ^ 5 f 

4 3 1 2 3 




4 5 

1 3 ^ 


6 


5 3 


6 - 5 


c U 


0 IGE 
Non-IGE 


5 

1 


7 7 3 7 7 
"2 2 1 4. 4 




5 6 
2 2 


5 

11 


7 7 


7 6 


5 



ERIC 
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TABLE 4 (continued)o 



SCHOOL 



OUTCOMES 



IMPLEMENTATION 



H " 

u 

•H Tt 

^ U 

0 (d 
3 k 
u 
u 

8) 
0 
H 



a 

0. 



U 

i G 

3 0 

H B) 
O-H 
> 0 
a 41 
HQ 



B) 
HI 
IH 
0 
U 01 

P4 pti 



;j 

•H 
H 
•H 
fi 
•H 
B) 
0 
0 

a 



4) 
H 



0 
41 

s 

0 

U -H 

Pi4 Q 



H 

(d 

0 
0 
•H 
U 



H 0 



0 

(1) 

(D » 
D 4) 
■"s 0 
U 
3 
0 
B) 
> 41 



i! 



H 



4) 

4) 0 
0 4) 
U 

9 
U 0 

0 B) 
41 41 
•«« 
9 

;j 0 



n 

Bl 

4) 

.0 
0 
9 

s 
1 

CO 



4) U 



H 
H 



00 
0 

H 03 



u 

.41 
1,0 
! ^ 
10 



rio 
•H d 

4J M 



U 
H 



11 IGE . 


6 


6' 


6. 


5 


5 


4 


7 


, 7 


4 


5 


6 


6 


5 


5 


5 


5 , 


6 


Non-IGE 


3 . 


2 




2 


2 






2 


3 


1 
















12 IGE 


6 






4 


3 






'5 


6 


5 




6 ■ 


4 


5 


4 


3 


4 


KoihlGE 


3 


4 ' 




1 


2 








4 


2 






■ 










13 IGE 


5 


5 


5 


4 


5 


6 


6 


7 


5 


4 


5 


4 


4 


■ • 
4 


5 ■ 


4 


6 


Non-IGE 


2 


2 




2 


1 




4 


3 


4 


1 . 








- 








14 IGE 




7 


i) 


4 


5' 


4 


6 


4 


5 


5 • 


5, 


6 


4 


4 


5 




7 


Non-IGE 


3 


3 




2 


3 


3 


4 


3 


5 


2 


3 














15 IGE 


6 , 


7 




6 


7 






3 


5 


4 




5 


6 


6 


6 


5 


0 


%n-IGE 


3 


r 




4 


3 






3 


4 


1 
















RANGE 
IGE 


4-6' 


4-7 


3r7 


3-6 


3-7 


4-7 


4-7 


3-7 


4-7 


i.6 


4-6 


4-6 


2-7 


3-7 


2-7 


1-6 


2-7 


Non-IGE 


2-4 


2-5 


1-6 


1-4 


1-5 


1-4 


1-7 


2-6 


3-5, 


1-4 


2-4 














STD DEV 


j 


































' IGE 


.74 


.91 


1.12 


■ .83 


1.12 


.99 


.91 


1.54 


.79 


,98 


.67 


.73 


1.29 


1.12 


1.59 


1.47 


1,29 


Non-IGff 


,70 


1.12. 1.60 


1.19 


1.12 


.77 


1.59 


1.29 


.67 


1.16 


.67 














MEAN 




































IGE ) 


5,40' 5.86 ,5.53 


4,13 


5.13 


5.13 


5.87 


5.33. 


5.26 


4.60 


5.20 


5.40 


4.33 


4.40 


4.86 


3.80 


5.33 


Non-IGE 


■2,73' 


2,86 


3.00 


2.00 


2.53 


2.80 


3.60 


3.60 


4.20 


2.26 


2.80 
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all of the IGE schools in this sample were trying to increase individiial- 
ization. But the management problems of individualization are overwhelming. 
The recordkeeping for even a single curriculum area is a major effort, 
and adding othier areas places burdens on teachers they feel they cannbt ' 
handle, unless aid^s are available for the clerical activities; Even 
more serious,; however, there is no rationale available for how IGE schools 
^ are to group children for instruction when there are multitudes of differ- 
ent objectives in different curriculum areas^ Clearly there is* a need for 
further theoretical d&relopment of instructional programming in IGE7 with- 
out it, IGE is likely never to show much instructionar impact. 

^ Another of our findings was that variation of implementation across 
xinits in the IGE schools was immense. ^Vhile the R3 study targeted inter- 
m^iate units in each IGE school, we purposely enphasized observing addi- 
tional units. What we found was that the unit studied often bore only 
slight resemblance to other units. In some instances, the intermediate 
u||it demonstrated fcu: more of the IGE program than the other units, while 
i^ ^thers the intertiediate unit had far less of the program. It is reason- ^ 
al^ld to conclude that the , within school variation' was as great as 4:he 
airOss school variation in our scunple. This clearly has implications for. . 
tKe ^design of future evaluation studies of IGE. 

Time allocations of the teachers emd principals in the two samples, 
plus the unit leaders in the IGE schools, are presented in Table 5. For 
the sake of comparison, the time allocations of the total 40 IGE school 
sample are also included; In total instructional hours, staff in the IGE ' 
schools reported more time spent thcin in the non-IGE schools, as was the 
case with the noninstruc1?ional hours. In the allotment of the noninstruc- 
tional hours, the IGE teachers spent less time on supervision and clerical 
responsibilities f and more ^'me^ on planning, testing, and recordkeeping. 
;.);The IGE principals put in markedly less time on supervision, planning, and- 
:^'/;recordkeeping. These results are peirtially explained by the presence of 
7; "unit leaders, who take a portion of these responsibilities from the prin- 

'' cipal. IGE principals also spent more time on inservice activities and 
I general administrative concerns. 

ft * These results support both the strengths and weaknesses of IGE, as 
t practitioners have been saying. Time allocations of teachers and prinoi- 
i pals in the IGE schools are different frcm non-IGE schools. There is 
less time spent on caretaking and clerical tasks, providing more time 
for planning and for direct instruction. However, the IGE program dpes . 
demand substantial amounts of recordkeeping time, which argues the need 
for techniques such as computer-managed instruction, and the staff in 
I6e schools puts in mote time than those in non-IGE schools. While the 
staff in IGE schools may wish to put in extra hours, the program nonethe- 
less jfequires substantial dedication. We know that in a few instances 
the a(taff of an IGE school decided the extra time required was too much 
of a burden. 

It is interesting to note that in the comparison of the total sample 
of IGE schools with the 15 matched schools used in this study, the matched 
sample schools liad generally higher 'time allocation^ tlian the total sample. 
This suggests that the 15 schools selected for the study were probably 
drawn from the upper portion of the sample, thus validating the san^ling 
procedures used. 
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40 . ' ■'. ■ - 

TABLE 5 

TIME ALLOCATION SUMMARY DATA 



a: Total sample 
b: Matched 



Teacher 
IGE^ non-IGE IGE^ 



Principal 



,a 



IGE non-IGE IGE 



Unit Leader 



IGE 



IGE" 



Total Ins true. Hrs. 



24.14 23.11 25.20 0/84 0.33 0.88. 23.85 26.25 





1:1 


1.76 


6.85 




Small Gp. 


2.27 


1.32 


Reading 


C.Tass Size 


1.92 


2.38 


> Class. 


0.02 . 


0.43 




Qther 


0. 01 


0. 21 




1:1 


1.10 


,0.61 




Small Gp, 


0.64 


0.49 


Language 


Class Size 


2,39 


2.92 


Arts 


> Class 


0.02 


0.02 




' Other 


0.00 


0.03 




•» 

1:1 


2.06 


0.74 




„ Small Gp. 


1.20 


0. 77 


Math 


Class Size 


1.65 


2.35 


> Class 


0.00 


0.56 




Other 


0:00 


0.04 




1:1 


0.90 


0.11 




Small Gp. 


0.48 


0.59 




Class Size 


1.82 


2.14 




> Class 


n CM, 

U. UJ 


n Oft 




Other 


0.00 


0.00 




1:1 


0.73 


0.25 


Social 


Small Gp. 


0.45 


0.53 


Class Size 


1.93 


2.73 


Studies 


> Class 


0.06 


0.31 




Other 


0.00 


0.03 




1:1 


0.59 


0.18 




Small Gp. 


0.35 


0.38 


Other 


Class Size 


1.73 


2.00 




> Class 


0.05 


0.03 




Other 


0.00 


0.07 


Total Nonins true. Hrs.. 


18.42 


17.98 


A. Supervision 


1.29 


2.38 


B. Planning 


6.31 


5.66 


C. Testing 


3.06 


2.25 


D. Recordkeeping 


2.65 


1.73 


E. Inservice . 


0.79 


0.54 


F. Clerical 


3.34 


4. '87 


G. Administrative 


0.34 


0.09 


H. Other 




0.69 


0.21 



1.66 
2.02 
2.03 
0.04 
0.00 

1.12 
0.60 
2.42 
0.04 
0.00 

1.70 
1.06 
1.45 
0.00 
0.00 

0.94 
0.50 
1.98 
0.01 
0.00 

0.61 
0.49 
2.43 
0.05 
0.00 

0.80 
0.57 
2.53 
0.13 
0.00 

19.84 

1.41 
8.35 
2.67 
2.33 
' 0.83 
3.16 
0.24 
0.94 



0.10 
0.18 
0.36 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.02 
0.02 
,0.00 

0.14 
0. 00 
0.04 
0.00 

0.00 

0.04 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.04 
0.00 
0.02 
0.00 
0.00 



0.00 
0.16 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



0.00 
0.42 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.04 
0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

q.oo 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0^00 

0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



1.54 
1.98 
2.37 
0.03 
0. 00 

0.90 

0.53 
2.74 
0.10 
0.00 

2.07 
1.74 

1.95 
0. 03 

a.QP 

0.38 
0.30 
1.41 
0.10 
0.00 

0.57 
0.24 
2.32 
0.07 
0.00 



1.20 
2.78 
1.68 
0.10 
0.00 

0.85 
0.83 
2.85 
0.20 
0.00 

2.55 
2.15 
1.65 
p. 00 

0.25 
0.40 
1.40 
0.00 
0.00 

0.35 
0.30 
2.58 
0.00 
0.00 



0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.47 


0.40 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.32 


0.10 


0.18 


0.83 


0.4*2 


1.78 


3.40 


0.04 


0.00 


0.00 


0.24 


0.25 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


44.17 


42.67 


43.08 


20.33 


20.25 


3.72 


8.73 


3.98 


1.19 


1.68 


2.91 


5.31 


2.54" 


6.61 


7.18 


1.59 


1.85 


0.92 


3.26 


3.ia 


0.84 


2.27 


0.17 


3.07 


2.15 


3.74 


1. 83 


3.85 


0.67 


0.90 


1.55 


1.88 


0.17 


4.03 


3.75 


21.77 


19.79 


20.17 


0.64 


0.80 


7.83 


8.83 


10.85 


0.82 


0.70 
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Results from the Decision Involvement Analysis Questionnaire are pre- 
sented in Table 6 for the IGE and non-IGE teachers and the IGE unit leadexs* 
Since much of the information to be taken from this questionnaJLre was 
basically nonquantitative^ only the questions dealing with the level of 
inyolv«nent and satisfaction with that level of involvement were analyzed 
for this study. In general^ the ratings for the two samples were very 
similar. The IGE teachers claimed to have more involvement in approval 
of instructional materials (question 1) , amount of planning .time (question 
3), procedures for evaluating instx^ctional materials (question 4), and 
groupings to be used in instruction (question 8) , The largest difference 
was for question 15, the areas in which teachers should specialize. The 
non-IGE teachers had more involvement in decisions involving number and 
nature pf parent conference^ (question 6) , and the design and contfent of 
curriculum within classes (question 10)^ Satisfaction with involvement 
generally followed the pattern of responses in level of involvement. The 
IGE unit leaders had much higher involvement and satisfaction across the 
total set of questions, ^ 

Overall^ the results from the Decision Involvement Analysis Question- 
naire were as expected „ IGE teachei;s have somewhat greater involvement ^ " 
in selection of instructional materials, planning time, and specialization ^ 
while the non-IGE teachers have more involvement ,in decisions relating 
directly to the particular self-contained classroom, such as nature of 
parent-teachej: conferences and designing content of curriculum within the 
class. However, ratings of the two scunples were in general qiaite similar. 
The major difference in decision^ involvement between IGE and non-IGE schools 
relates to the unit leaders, who do^ have ^ much larger, role in decision- 
making than the teapher in either IGE or non-IGE schools « 

Indirect Outcome Measures 

Mean responses on the Principal Leadership' Questionnaire for IGE and 
non-IGE teachers and IGE unit leaders are given in Table 7/ ^ The pattern 
of results in this table is quite consistent across questions. The IGE 
unit leader^ are the most favorable, followed by the non-IGE teachers ^ 
with the IGE teachers being least favorable. This probcibiy reflects the 
fact that in the IGE school the direct contact with the principal is made 
through^Jhe IIC by the unit leader, thus giving the unit leader a better 
opportunity to assess leadership capabilities and more opporttinities to 
have favorable responses. In the non-IGE schools ther^e is the possibility 
of more direct contact with the principal, and thus the somewhat more 
favorable responses of the teachers in the non-IGE schools. However, it 
should be noted that for all three respondent groups, the ratings of prin- 
cipal leadership were very high, with most means at 4,0 (satisfied) or 
above. ^ . 

Job satisfaction (Table 8) shows some of the .Scume trends, 'The IGE 
unit leaders almost always express greater satisfaction thcin the other 
two groups. Thi-s is most marked in the opporttinity to have influence in 
school policy (question 22) , the fairness of the administration in the 
assigning of extra duties (question 6) , the opportunity to discuss problems 
with administrative personnel (question 7), and the unit leader's schpol ' 
as an organization for which to work (question 18) , 
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TABLE 6 , 

.DECISION INVOLVEMENT ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 



r-r 



How much 
invoiy^ent 
-in decision? 



How satisfied 
with' level of 
involvement? 



1, Approval of instructionaL materials^ 



2* coordination of curriculum across 
:. classes (units) 



3, Amount of planning time 



Procedures for evaluating 
instructional materials 



Criteria for evaluating 
instructional materials 



6, Nvu(nber and nature of parent 
conferences , 



Procedures for evaluating 
principal's performance 



8, Groupings to be used in 
instruction* 



;^Design and content of curriculum 
V^^^within class "(unit) 



11 • Procedures for evaluating 
teacher performances 



12. Criteria for evaluating 
preservice and- inservice 





3.14 


3.05 


Non-IGE 


2 . 90 . 


2. 78 


•Unit Leader 


3. 57 


3 . 50 


IGE 


2.77 


*2.68 


Non-IGE 


2.86 


3 .05 


Unit Leader 


3.43 


3 . 07 


IGE 


2.11 


2.16 


Non-IGE 


,1.82 


2.21 


Unit Leader 

'i 


2.14 


2.07 


IGE 


2.86 


2.74 


Non-IGE 


2.34 


2.44 


Unit Lesfder 


3.36 


3.36 


IGE 


2^40 


2.80 


Non-IGE 


2.29 


2. 40 


Unit Leader 


2.86 


2 . 93 


IGE 


2.57 


2.77 


Non-IGE 


2.93 


3.14 


Unit Leader 
*^ 


2. 64 


3.00 


IGE 


1.23 


2.11 


Non-IGE 


1.26 ^ 


2. 38 


Unit Leader 


1.57^^ 


2. 07 


IGE 


4.39 


4.18 


Non-IGE' 


3.97 


3.68 


Unit Leader 


4.07 


4; 14 


IGE 


3.43 


3.18 


Non-IGE 


3.78 


3 . 56 


Unit Leader 


2.21 


2.50 


IGE 


1.79 


^.43 


Non-IGE 


1.72 


2.61 


Unit Leader 


,2.21 


2.50 


IGE ; . 


2.19 


2.37 


Non-IGE 


1.96 \ 


. 2.24 


Unit Leader 


2.21 


2.37 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



Group 



How much 
involvement 
in decision? 



-^ow satisfied 
with level of 
involvement? 



13. Nature and extent of consultant 
help 

14. Topics for inservice programs 



15. The areas in which teachers 
should specialize 



16. Instructional objectives for 
each child 



17. The amount cuid nature of 
supervision 

18. The budget for your school 



19. Extent of invovement of parent 
advisory groups 



IGE 


1. 


95 




2. 


59 


Non-IGE 


.2. 


00 




o 


DH 


Unit Leader 


2. 


71 




o 
z • 


n Q 

/y 


IGE \ 


2. 


33 




2. 


46 


Non-IGE 


2. 


40 ; 




^ • 


bo 


Unit Leader 


3 • 


50 




O . 




IGE 


3. 


73 




3. 


71 


Non-IGE 


2. 


97 




3 • 


43 


Unit Leader 


3^ 


36 




3 • 


14 


IGE 


3. 


95 ' 




3. 


77 


Non-IGE 


' 3. 


75 




3. 


64 


Unit Leader 


3. 


79 ^ 




3. 


93 


IGE 


2. 


02 




2. 


57 


Non-IGE 


2. 


10 




2. 


93 


Unit Leader 


2. 


36 




3. 


14 


' IGE 


1. 


74 




2. 


31 


Non-IGE 


1. 


49 




2. 


53 


Unit Leader 


2. 


57 




•2. 


36 


IGE 


1. 


65 




2. 


35 


Noi^IGE 


- 1. 


72 




2. 


73 


Urut Leadej? 


2. 


21^ 




3. 


00 



* Niambering is not complete because not all questions were equivalent f o^ IGE 
and non-IGE samples. - , 
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TABLE 7 . 
PRINCIPAL LEADERSHIP 



Question 


IGE 
Teacher 
(N - 44) 


Non-IGE 
T«jacher 
(N - 72) 


IGE Unit 
Leader 
(N - 14) 


1. 


Bov f riendl]/ and easy to approach is 
your principal? 


4.16 


i' 

4.29 . 


4.(S4* 


2. 


When you talk with your principal to 
v^t extent does he/she pay attention 
to What you're saying? 


4.20 


< 4.28 


4.57 . 


3. 


To what extent is your principal 
willing to listen to your problems? 


4.18 


4.29 


4.50 


4. 


How much does' your principal en*- 
courage people to give their best 
extort/ 


3.88 


4.21 


• 4.00 


5. 


To what extent does' your principal main- 
tain high standards of performance? 


4.16 


4.17 


4.00 


6/ 


' To what extent does your principal show 
you how to improve your performance 


2.98 


3.26 . 


3.36 


7. 


To yhat extent does your principal pro- 
vide the help you need so that you can 
schedule work ahead of time? 


3.55 


3.78 


3.86 


8. 


To what extent does your principal of- 
fer new ideas for solving^job-related^ 
problems? 


3.45 


3.57 


3.79 



9. To what extent does your principal en- ^ 
courage the persons who work for him/ 

her to work as a team? 3.93 3.74 4.29 

10. To what ^tent does yoiir principal en- ^v;l. 
courage people who work for him/her to 

exchange opinions' and ideas? ^ 4.02 3.94 4.14, 

11. To what extent do you feel your prln- 

* cipal has confidence and trust ±n you? 3.93 t 4-28 ' 4.36 

12. To- what extent do yoxi have confidence 

and trust In your principal? 4.02 '4.19 4.36 
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TABCE 7 (continued) 



45 



. IGE Non-IGE IGE Unit 

Question Teacher Teacher Leader 



3. To what extent does your principal 
'ha:ndle the . technical side of his/ 
her job — for exaaiple, general exper- ' i 

tlse, knowledge of job, technical 
. skills needed In the profession? 4.13 4.30 4.36 

14. To what extent do/BS your principal do' 
a good job of representing your work^ 
to other teachers? C'Repfesent" 
means telling others about what you 
have done and can do, as well as ex- 

plaining the problems you face and ^ 
your readiness to do things.) 

To what extent does your principal have: 

r - 

15. Information about how his/her people 
. see and feel about* things? ' 

16. knowledge of what It takes to be a 
good leader? 

17. an attitude which encourages partici- 
pation and commitment from those who 
work for him/her? ' 

18. administrative skills? 

19. skills for gettihg along with others? 

20. a work situation which allows him/her 
to be a good leader? 

. — - — ^ ' . 

21. interest and concern for the people who 
work for him/her? 

When it is necessary for decisions to made that 
affect you, to what extent does your principal do 
each of the following "before final decisions are made? 

22. Provide you with information about the 

decisions? 3.73 3.93 4.36 

23. Ask for opinions and ideas ^rom you? 3.84 3.87 4.64 

24. Me4t with his/t]ier teachers as a group , 

present problems that must be solved and ^ ^ 
work with the group to find solutions? 3.77 3.97 4.07 



3.70 


3.54 


3.86 


3.55 


3.70 


3.93 


4.07 


3.97 


4.36 


3.89 


3.89 


4.07 


4.05 


4.19 


4.36 


4.09 


4. 00 


4.36 


3.93 


3.94 


4.36 


4,25 


4.09 


^ 4.57 
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TABLE 8 



JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY 



IGE Non-IGE IGE Unit 

' ^ Teacher Teacher Leader 

Question (N - 45) (N « 72) (N - 14) 

How satisfied are you with: 

1. the professional competence and leader- 

ship of your administrators? 3.87 , 3.l2 4.36 

2. the ability of your administrators to 

encourage people to work together? 3.51 2.97 4.36 

3. the manner In which school policies 

and regulations are enforced? 3.38 3.02 > 3«86. 

4. the recognition you receive from your 
administrators for your teaching 

.achievements? - 3,27 3.10 3.79 

5. the procedures used too evaluate \i 
teachers In your school? 3.24 2.92 3.^/3 

6. the ^alrness of the administration In * 

the assigning of extra duties? 3.96 3.46 4.50 

7. tiie oppoi;tunltiea provided to discuss ^ 

problems with administrative personnel? 3.78 ' 3.18 4.21 

8. the trust you have In your admini- 
strators? ^ 4. 11 3. 06 4. 29 

9. the administrator's trust In you? 3.93 3.33 4.14 

10. the Innovatlvenesss of your school 

administrators? 3.87 3.25 4.00 

11. the personal and social relationships . 

you have with other teachers? 3.98 4.09 4.07 

12. the recognition you get from oji^her ^ 

teachers for your work? 3.71 3.75 4.00 

13. the quality of work of other teachers 

In your school? [ 3.80 3.92 3.93 

14. the amount of work done by other v. 

teachers In your school? 3.74 3.85 3.93 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



IGE Non-IGE . . IGE Unit 

Question Teacher teacher Leader 



How satisfied are you with: 
15. the teaching, in light of what you 





expected to be doing as a teacher? 


3.60 


3.76 


4.07 


16. 


your future in your school district? 


« 3.64 


3.68 


3.71 


17. 


your opportunities for growth in your 
profession? 


3.71 


3.60 


3.36 


18. 


your school as an organization for 
which to work? 


3.75 


3.90 


4.29 


19. 


the professionalism your school . 
district shows toward teachciris? 


3.20 


2.89 


3.50 


20. 


... . ^ 

the degree of your inroLveinent in 
your school? 


3.69 


3.73 


4.57 


21. 


the general reputationof your school? 

\ 


3.87 


3.99 


3.93 


22. 


the opportunities that you have to ]in- 
fluence school policy? 


3.27 


3.13 


4.00 




"WrtiiT^ attTAT'OTionQ f%f ulifl^ Is "coinc on" ' 
in your school? 


3.40 


3.36 


3.86 


24. 


the goals emphasized by your school? 


. 3.58 


3.69 


4.00 


25. 


the amount of money you make? 


3.11 


2.62 • 


3.36 


26, 


the salary schedule and fringe benefits 
' in your school district? 


3.11 


2.74 


2.86 


27. 


the physical facilities of your school? 


3.24 


.3.49 


3.57 


28.' 


the number of' students accommodated 
in your school? 


3.31 


3.33 


3.43 


29. 


the availability of appropriate in- 
structional materials and equipment? 


3.40 


3.41 


3.79 


30. 


the arrangement of space and equip- 
ment in your school? 


3.24 


3.32 


3.64 
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TABLE 8 {continued) 



IGE Non-IGE IGE Unit 

Question Teacher Teacher Leader 



How satisfied ^are you with: * 

31. the amount of preparatibn tiine provided 

for teachers in your school? 2.735 , 2.79 2.64 

32. the custodial services provided in your 

school? ^ ^ 3.51 / 3.03 ' 3.57 

33. the quality of the work you do? 3.62 . 3.7.9 4.21 



34. the extent to which you are -moti- 
vated by your ibb? 3.60 3.87 3.71 

35. the freedom that you have to experiment 

with instructional methods? 3.80 4.20 4.29 

36. the intellectual stimulation that you 

receive from your work? 3.53 3.58 3.86 

T37. the opportunities that you have to 

teach in your major areas of interest? 3.51 3.70 4.00 

38. the amount of work you are expected 

to do? 3.24 3.52 3.21 

39. the amount of tim^ that you actually 

spend in teaching? 3.31 ^ 3.68 3.50 

40. the total time that you spend with 

students? 3.29 3.74 3.79 

41. the number of students for whom you 

are responsible? 3.07 3.49 3.43 

42. the extent to which you are able to 

meet your students' academic needs? ' 2.89 3.23 3.29 

43. the extent to which you ai^e able to 

meet your students* affective needs? 3.17 3.33 3.50 

44. the quality of your interactions with 

your students?* 3.62 3.80 4.14 

45. the extent to which the community 
recognizes and appreciates its 

educators? 2.69 , 2.89 2.79 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 



Question 



I6E 
Teacher 



Non-IGE 
Teacher 



I6E Unit 
Leader 



How satisfied are you w^th: 

46, the adequacy of financial support 
provided your school by the 
community? 

47, the understanding of your school's 
program by parents and the 
community? ' 

48, the community's Involvement In your 
school's program? 

49* the methods used to communicate 

with the community about your school? 

50. the methods' used to report student 
progress to parents? 



2.87 

2.71 
2.80 
2.98 
3.09 



2.86 



2.67 



2.72 



3.05 



2.77 



( 



2.86 



3.00 



2.71 



3.21 



3.21 



Range 1-5 for all variables 
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The IGE and hon-IGE teacher samples gave very similar responses with 
the non-IGE teachers being slightly more, satisfied. The major exception 
to this is in the first 10 items of the survey that deal with attitudes - 
toward the administration. Her^e the IGE teachers were considereibly more 
satisfied, which probably reflects the inclusion of the IGE teachers by^ 
the unit leaders as part of the administration. Their contact with the 
unit leader is undoubtedly closer and their feeling -^of influence is prob- 
ably greater, leading to greater satisfaction. In the other areas there, 
was no marked difference in satisfaction between IGE and non-IGE teachers. 

A summary of school expenditure data is reported in Table 9. In ^ ° . 
order to adjust for differences in enrollment , all entries have been expressed 
as per pvpil costs. As mentioned eetrlier, there were only 10 schools in 
each of the samples that were used in this analysis, as missing data for one 
school led to the dropping of thematching school. Complete cost informa- 
tion could be obtained for only 10 pairs. 

Costs in the two samples were very similar ^ The teacher salcury fig- 
ure was slightly higher in the IGE- ^ainpleV';bUt t^e. cost, of other certified 
personnel was higher in the non-IGE school'.'; It^shptlld ^Iso^be pointed out 
that the teacher salary 'classification wouid^incl^de Unit leaders, who' are 
often paid, somewhat highjer salaries for the ad^tional adiiitnistrative respon- 
sibilities that they carry.- \ ■■■ ^ : . ; » ' ^- \ \. ^ 

Instructional ;*supplies.wej:iB/som^what higher ^ip the IGE schopls, but 
purchase of -dfeitopoks was. somewhat lesst. .>^hid is an expected finding, as 
tlie use of feh6' Instructio;ial\^^Programing: should lead to ajjiore diVei-se* 

approach tdN^sti-uction. Irf, genetal, it can be conclVided £hatllhie IGjE and 
^^non^JGE schools ire^^sented in |ihese sample^^ hav^^ approximately the sya^ 

per: pupil ci)st.\ , J^, fC ' * ■ ' ' .' 

Plit)il dat^are reported in Tables lO' and^lU I r^^; Table 10, tl^ read- , ; 
i^'rig /*and n^^tjj^ subscales of 4:he 'c1;B^' are/siimmarizd^^^ pair of schpols^ ■ 

"^n#.fpr the total samples.' .J^ere wer^/>no substantia]- differences'^?-^ ' 
f' ilar^^ed^^achi^evement between the IGE Ij and non-IC^ schools -in the samples'.^ ^. \ 
Irr facty^^he^e was markecTcQ^istdStey in r^ One interesting side^ 




^ightVis thali^ therfe. was more, .than a on£ ^ge-grade year difference between 
ttte ^ourtfi. apd .fifth,.: ^d f iTth aind si4cth gpade sanjple& .ih^oth the^GE' 
7nd nqn-IGE ^hb^ls, Vfiich might'^ be inte1|:pretei§k to Itfean that, students 
bei^f ilf^ from 

Finally . ^ , , v * 

(SOS)' are ^mnra^rized for; the indivMilalTp^^ aoi the total ^samples.- 
* There were 'ha^ sul:)stantiai .dij^f ere^cesl^ri -^ny of Uie su^scales of the SOS « 
'it* must be /ioted"^ that the scopes genera^ted on the\^OS ar^ liorm-*!ref erericed 
sta^ildard sdores, .aiid'^it is possible any vai^r^ion betw^a IGE and^ 



rel time^ in both/of thesie s^ple^ of ' schools. , a 
m^TablQ^J-l tJ>€rir.esult^-lE)f :the Student .cidj^iervktion Scale ^ 



'J. 



non-j:GE schools has been loste^'by transformation of ^tbe raw scores .through 



thejfnormgi 
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TABLE 9 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURE COSTS ON A PER PUPIL BASIS* IN DOLLARS 




MEANS FE& PUPIL 



Variable 




* 

' c — ' 


Notn-IGE 


IGE 


Total 


1. 


Principal Salary 


30.63 


37* oo 


School 


2. 


Teacher Salary 


418.74 


469.06 




3. 


Other Certified Personnel 


58.96 


39.30 




4. 


Secretary/Clerical 


17.22 


18.82 




5. 


Other Salaries 


18.11 


|9.68 


Supplies 


6. 


Instructional Supplies 


8.97 


11.58 


7. 


Other Supplies 


.93 


2.58 




8. 


Textbooks 


6s 09 


4.3l' 


Textbooks, 


9. 


Library books 


2.86 


3.43 


Library, and 


10. 


Periodicals/Newspapers 


.25 


.24 


Audio-Visual 


11. 


Audio-Visual 


1.63 


1.50 




12. 


Other 


.66 


.33 



Other 
Expenses 


14. 
15. 


Travel 

Expenses for Inservlce 
Other Expenses 


.47 
.44 
.10 


.91 
.50 
1.19 


Plant 
Operation 


16. 
17. 


Plant Engineers 
Custodians 


7.10 
31.60 


7.72 
33.73 


!tore 

Plant 

Operation 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Supplies and Materials 

Utilities 

Other Expenses 


4.22 
22.93 . 
1.94 


3.22 
19.02 
2.06 


Repairs 


21.- 


Repairs to Plant 


5.37 ^ 


4.43 


Capital 
Outlay 


22. 
23. 


Replace Instructional Equipment 
Add Instructional Equipment 


1,55 
2.11 


.96 
2.88 


District 

Average 

Salary 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


Elem^tary Teacher 
Principal — Elementary 
Instructional Aides S> 
Secretarial/Clerical 


22.27 
35.72 
6.45 
9.70 


23.94 
37.16 
7.07 
11.52 


District 
Fringe 
^Benefit 
Average 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


Elementfary Teacher 
Principal — Elementary 
Instructional Aides 
Secretarial/Clerical 


1.91 
2.85 
.60 
1.04 


2.57 
2.96 
.91 
1.29 


Allocation 


32. 


Yes = 1, No - 2 


.0.93 ^ 


.003 






N 


10 


10 



- *Each Variable was. divided by the N for^the School. 
O .... ^ 
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TABLE 10 
CTBS SUMMARY TEST RESULTS 



hi ' 



. . • Reading Vocabulary 
Grades Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
Difltrlct Tested N X' N X N X 



Reading Coiprehenslon 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
N X N X NX 



1 IGE 


4,5 


B 25 


10 


28 




IP 


Non-IGE ■ 


4,5 


8 16 


5, 


25 




M 


2 IGE 


4,5 


6 17 


15 


23 






' Non-IGE 


4,5 


'21 17' 


2r 15 






3 IGE 


4,5 


10 14 


13 


22 






Non-IGE 


4,5 


22 23 


25 


25 


- 




4 IGE 


'4,5,6 


5 26 


7 


31 


12 


32 


> Non-IGE 


4,5,6 


13 22 


7 


26 


14 


32 


5 IGE 


4,5,6 


"8 14 


7 


18 


9 


33 c. 


Non-IGE 


4,5,6 


9 19 


15 


22 


12- 


23 


6 IGE 


4,5,6 


16 25 


7 


33 


10 


37 


■ Non-IGE' 4,5,6 14 


19 


28 


26 


31' 


7 IGE 


4,5,^ 


16 12 


18 15 


15 


16 . 


Non-IGE 


4,5,6 


14 12 


17 


12 


12 


13 


8 IGE 


5,6 


m m 


19 


27 


15 


34.-. 


Non-IGE 


5,6 


tm m 


16 


33 


17 


36 ' 


9 IGE' 


5,6 




15 


25 


'24 


30 


g2 Non-IGE 


5,6 


m m 


24 


28 


20 


30 


10 IGE 


5,6 




6 


31- 


14, 


31 


Non-IGE 


5,6 




24 


24' 


19, 28 , 


11 IGE 


5,6 




20 


29 


16 


32 


. Non-IGE 


5,6 




17 


28 




30 
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Math Concepts & Applic. 
Grade 4 Grade 5 
N X N X N X 



Hath Coiputatlons 
Grade 6 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grad^ 6 
NX N X N X 



30 


10 


30 


- 


- 


7 


24 


11 


30 


- 


M 


7 


21 


11 


30 






21 


i5 


30 




■ 


7 


29 


8 


32 


m 


M 


A 


21 


12 


27 






22 ■ 


15 


24 


.- 


m 


3 


16 


18 


25 


m 


- 


3 


13 


18 


22 






21 


22 


20 


■ ■ 


m 


21 


21 


22 


30 






22 


16 


21 


20 




m 


18 


13 


.25 


m 


m 


11 


23 


11 


24 


• 




11 


21 


11 


26 






26 


25 


27 


m 


m 


25 


23 


25 


30 






23 


25 


25 


31 






22 


7 


34 


12 


33 


10 


28 


7 


38 


7 


39 


10 


27 


7 


38 


7 


35 


26. 


17 


30 


14 


37 


9 


23 


12 


32 


14 


37 


15 


22 


'6 


35 


21 3Si 


19 


7 


21 


9 


35 ■ 


11 


19 


4 


33 


13 


29 


11 


19 


4^ 31 


13 


28 


21 


15 


24 


12 


26 


18 


21 


9 


29 


7 


36 


13 


19 


12 24 


12 


33 


27 


7 


35 


10 


41 


8 


33 


,13 


37 


11 


38 


8 


24 


,13 


39 


11 




21 


19 


33 


26 


37 


21 


29 


18 


36 


18 


42 


16 


24 


17 


34 


22 


38 


14. 18 


17 


15 


19 


15 


13 


20 


20 


16 


21 


15 


11 


■20 


20 


16 


23 


13 . 


17 


14 


12 


15 


14 


16 


.15 


19 


12 


26 


17 


16 


.14 


25 


14 


25 


1 


19 


3£ 


15- 


37 






11 


40 


17 


38 


m 


m 


11 


34 


17 


39 


m 


16 


36 


17 


39 






.15 


36 


18 

1 


41 






16 


38 


^7 


43 




15 


30 


24 


33 






22 


31 


13 


41 


m 




22 


29 


13 


38 




24 


30 


20 


34 






27 


31 


■ 20 


36 






27 


33 


17 






6 


34 


14 


n 






14 


31 


9 


38 


m 




14 


33 


9 


40 




24 


25 


19 


30. 






21 


30 


23 


40 






16 


35 


30 


35 




20 


30 


16 


36 






19 


33 


20 


39 






19 


33 


20 


40 




17 


29 


19 


32 






18 


35 


22 


38 


m 




17 


32 


21 


37 



i I 



TABLE 10 (continued) ^ 



Reading Vocabulary 
.Grades Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
District tested N X N X N X 



1 0 TOV 


5,6. - 






Non-IGE 


5,6 - 


- 9 


21 


13 IGE 


6 


a ■■ 




Non-IGE 


6 - 


to m 




14 IGE , 


•5,6 - 


- 11 


16 


" Non-IGE 


5,6 - 


- 33 


21 


15 IGE 


5,6 - 


- 19 


26 


Non-IGE 


5.6 - 


- 19 


31 



Reading Comprehension 
Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
N X N X N X 



Math Concepts & Applic. 
Grade 4 Grade 5 
N X N X J X 



Math Coiputatlons 
Grade 6 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 
X N X N X 



21 32 
24 34 



26 30 28 31 

9 27 19 31 

- - 21 33 

- - 24 36 

11 23 11 27. 

33 23 24 23 

19 27 '16 33 

19 34 19 33 



IGE: 



Grade Eq. • ^ 
Percentile Rk. 



Non-IGE! 
Raw Score Mean 
Grade Eq. 
Percentile Rk. 



18^ 193 


■25 


30 


69 21 


193 28 


191 32 


4.4 


5.6 


6.8 , 


4.4 


^15.8 


6.9 


49 


53 


56 


51 


^56 


53 



33 28 23 34 

15 31 13 31 

* 

- - 23 43 

- - 21 43 



- 23 23, U 32 
30 31 



- ^ IT 



33 32 ^3. 35 
* 8: 34 19 38 

- - 23 44 

- - 21.41 

23 26 13 35 
31 30 23 37 



65 22 206 29 165 36 
.4.2 5.6 7.0 
47 52 57 



65 If 206- 29 165 37 
3.7 ■ ' 5.2 6.5 
35 46 51 



19 


252 24 


28- 


104 22 


262 27 


225 32 


4.6 


5.4 


6.3 


4.7 


5.6 


.6.9 


53 


50 


49 


54 


53 


53 



115 23 ,227. 31 198 37 
4.4 ■ 5.9 '7.2 
50 . ' 57 60 



LIO 20 222 30 217 37 
3.9 5.3 6.5 
39 49 51 



^lea^s rounded to nearest whole number for conversion to G, E. and P. R. 
^Conversions to G, E. and P. R. made only on raw scores 
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TABLE 11 
SOS SUMMARY TABLE 



District 




Self 
Accep- 
tance 


Self 
Security 


1 

Social 
Matur- 
ity 


Social 
Confi- 
dence 


Aff iliatioif 
Schopl Teacher Peer 


N 


! . 


Non- 
Non~ 




/. c CI 
4d. dS 

5J.0'"> 


^ / . Ud 
46.82 
46. SO . 


38.91 
42.32 


AH nn 

45.50 
47.02 


58.02 
59.27 
61.00 


47.02 
46.32 
51.02 


43.47 
43.86 
46.80 


47 
22 
44 


2. 


•jf:i: 

Non- 






'.■t(5-. 
''i7..V) 


•31.45 
')?. 7« 


5 2". 49 
f..'.4l 


47.40 
50.41 


47.56 
33.52 


48.67 
47. 26 - 


55 
27 


•J. 


Hod- 




SO. 00 


•V> . ^(1 


■'■'J. 34 
-'i9. IH 


31 . 4] 
3 ).00 


47 . 1 
31.33 


4 7. 33 
47.97 


<'(7.33 
50^^ 2 1 . 


37 
38 


/4. 


KJE 
Non- 




• v '3 J. 7(1 

49. -n 


'A. r\ 

; 4 / . ')6 


31 . <)', 
49. 78 


'55.67 
52.82 


31 -Bf) 
'V/.OO 


32.90 
30.49 


.37. . 90 
*49.6.- 


21 
45 


5. 


JCK 
Non- 


IGE 


48.01. 
49 . 5 4 


48.;vj 


4 7.84 
49.05 


A9. 32 
34.08 


47.97 
52.9/ ^ 


48.19 


■ .^,8. 32 
49.92 ■ 


31 

17 


6- . 


IGE 
Non- 


ICE 


52.09 
51.21 


49. 73 
54 . 63 


^)3.(.,7 
51.. 18 


55.58 
'31. 53 


45,. 26 


52.24 
49.58 


30.87 
53.66, ** 


33 
38 


7 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


53.17 
52.17 


54.62 
48.60 


53.19 
52.13 


57.93 
55.90 


52.02 
52.35 


34 . 88 
54.25 


53.81 
51.45 


42 
40 


8. 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


51.62 
53.09 


46.83 
48.48 


53.14 
53.06 


58.31 
55:70 


50.79.^ 


53.24 
53.70 


50.62 
50!45 


29 
33 


gr. 


TGE 
Non- 


IGE 


52.21 
52.45 


48.57 
50.43 


47.89 
50.95 


53.79 
54.98 


■54.^r 

53.17 


"52.11 
52.64 


50.18 
52.33 


28 
42 


10, 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


■ 51.(56 
50.94 


48.44 
51.33 


55.6] . 
51.44 


57.61- 
52.44 


45.56 
50.69 


54.89 
54.00 


50.22 
52.00 


18 
16 


11. 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


50.20 
45. 58 


48.53 
47.79 


48. S3 
43.63 


51.87 
49.74 


51.13 
54.58 


50.07 , 
45.88 


48.80 
44.33 


15 
. 43 


12. 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


47.00 
53.08 


47.79 
47.27 


49.75 
53.27 


54.67 
55.71 


50.17 
52.12 


49. 04 
53.20 


46. 6J 
51.29 


24 
49 


13. 


IGE 
Non- 


* 

IGE. 


54.30 
53.93 


46.75 
50.49 


53,35 
53.42 


57.35 
' 57.34 


' 51.90 
52.88 


54.05 
53.81 


50.10 ■ 
52.63 


20 
43 


14. 


IfxE 
Non- 


IGE 


52\93 
50.85 


47.68 
50.09 


51.54 
52.20 


56.68 
56.47 


55.39 

50.65 


53.68 
53.16 


'51.07 
50.63 

f 


28 
55 


15. 


IGE 
Non- 


IGE 


50.42 
50.37 


50.75 
48.72 


51.15 
49.26 


53.67 
54.11 


50.38 
52.96 


49.52 
52.17 


50.10 - 
48.91 


52 
54. 



MEAN: IGE 50.76 48.74 50.54 54.29 50.97 51.05 49.54 "480 

Non-IGE 51.18 49.22 50.35 54.25 51.82 51.57 50.14 604 
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V ' 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In s^Jininary, IGE, as a coiqprehensive system of education and a viable 
alternative to thft age-graded^ self-contained classroom approach, is making 
an impact. This impact is shown not only by the over 2,000 ^elementeury and 
secondary schools already utilizing IGE, but also in the active national 
organization; 23 state networks and the accompanying leagues, pacts and. 
hubs; and the mimerous teacher education institutions with IGE programs. 

Further evidence of impact can be 'found in the numerous evaluations 
of IG^to date. Evidence has been presented by many researchers that the 
implementation of the organizatjLonal component of IGE has occurred in most • 
schools' studied; and that further, increased involvement in terms of time 
spent results in greater implementation. 

* Studies examining the direct outcomes of implementing IGE have reported 
a number of effects on schools studied. IGE school staffs have shown more 
teaming, involvement in decisionmaking and sharing than non-IGE controls. 
Further, evidence has been presented whic^)^ indicates that IGE schools show 
a markedly different pattern of interrelationships within the staff, and 
that students in IGE sclxpols receive a different set of experiences in 
school th^n do non-IGE c6ntrol^ students u The latter finding is probably 
tied to other results p^tainiijg to the impact of implementing the instruc- 
tional component of IG^ as well. Other studies of the instructional pro- 
gram have shown that wider variety of insttnctional materials as well as 
instructional group sizes are evidenced in IGE schools, possibly contribuSS- 
ing to the overall pos^itive attitudes of students, staffs, and principals 
of IGE schools toward the concept. 

Past evaluation efforts have also identified a number of .indirect 
outcomes of IGEv Studies of school' organizations have shown thStt IGE schools 
are less centralized, stratified, and inhibited; and have greater motivation 
toward change, principal' and staff satisfaction, teacher .cooperation and 
compatibility, staff i-n^olvfement in decisionmaking, task orientation, and 
intellectual climate*'^ 

Examination of. indirect outcomes of instruction hasV revealed mixed 
findings. Student achievement in math and reading was found to be superior 
in IGE schools in some studies, while no differences were found in others. 
Similarly, student Vaffective measures have given IGE the advantage in some 
evaluations, but in others ^no differences were apparent. 

A summary of the results of the present study serve to corrobate and am- 
plify many of the previous results (see Appendix E) . Present findings , have in- 
dicated that the present sample of IGE and non-IGE schools were quite' similar 
in terms of demographic characteristics of staff and staff ing .patterns. Further, 
there were indications that the IGE schools did, in fact, attain more of the 

. ■ ■ ■ ■■ • ■■ ■■ 
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direct outcomes of IGE, both in terms of onslte ratings as well as In self- 
reports of time allocation and decision Involvement. Greatest differences 
between IGE and non-IGE^ controls were shown In the presence and function*^ 
Ing of the MUS org2mlzatlon and facllltatlve environments; as well as. 
increased professional Invol^vement and responsibility. Involvement In decl- 
slonmaking, use of . Instructional objectives, and degree of ,ln8truc±lonal 
cooperation. Present findings. also Indicate that most schools studied have 
not fully implemented the individualization of instruction competent., EoW"- 
ever, this finding is balanced by the obvious efforts to increasie ihdlvid- 
xiallzation, as well as by the .fact th^t materials for indlvldtialized instruc 
tlon have only recently become domnerpially availably. ^ Couple €hls with 
the result tliat time for planning, tj^sting, and recordkeeping -is-alsQ 
Increased in IGE as compared to non-l^GE schoo]^, and it is ^ coo^lllng " 
argument for some syst€fln like computer-managed lAstructfion. ^ \ 

In terms of indirect outc(»ies, the present findings Indicate that 
degree of satisfaction with roles and leadership structure parallels the 
perceived degree of involvement in the decisionmaking and leadership stpnic~ 
ture of the schoql. Trends Indicate that, as IG^ schools increfise involve- 
ment, measures of satisfaction increase concomitantly. Further, expendi- 
tures in both samples were similar. Finally, there was no evidence of. ' . 
difference in the student outcome measures of standardized achievement, ahd 
.student self-concept. 




RECOMMENDATIONS 



Recommendations derived from, the present as well as previous evalua- 
tion efforts have two foci: those involving further research and develop- 
ment^ and those regarding specifications for future IGE evaluation efforts. 
First r there is no compelling e^idencifi that IGE schools differ from non-IGE 
schools in any of the indirect outcomes specified in this study. Given the 
marked similarity of these samples on measures such as standardized achieve- 
ment, it must be argued that further study of indirect outcome measures 
for IGE is likely to be a waste of resources. ^ - 

A more fruitful approach would be to emphjsLi^ize more complete defini- 
tion and investigation of the direct outccDcaes of the IGE program. Present 
findings have- indicated that there are some differences between IGE cuid 
nonrlGE schools in the area of direct outcomes, despite the fact that measures 
in this area are considerably more primitive because development has not 
emphasized them. It is recommended that future research and development 
efforts with regard to IGE focus on further definition cUid ranking of direct 
outcome^. Further, future evaluation efforts should utilize these defini- 
tions, as well as relate them to the relative availability of all seven 
componehts of the IGE concepts In other words, it must not be expected that 
direct outcomes specified for recently completed components be as effective 
(no matter how clearly defined) -as those specified fpr more lohg-standing 
cpmponents (e.g», the MUS organization). Further considerations in asisess- 
ment of specified direct dutccMnes relate to the availability of the neces- 
sary su'pport structures M For example, little is known eOx^ut the impact 
of the facilitative environments component of IGE. However, even extensive 
definition of expected direct outcomes of this component will be of little 
evaluative use in instances in which facilitative environments do not yet 
exist or are -in early stages of implementation. . ' 

There is considerable evidence from t^e literature, and from the 
study here, that instruction in IGE schools has not . changed to the deg^ 
that organization has. This is predictable, both because administratis^ 
changes are much easier to make than instructional changes, and because' 
development of IGE initially stressed the multiunit school orgcuiization. 
The present findings indicate that instruction changed only when the cur,- 
riculum materials used demanded an instructional change. In addition, it. 
was found that individualization of instruction in only one or ,two subject 
matter areas greatly increased recordkeeping efforts. Without further 
development of alternative forms of recordkeeping (such as computer-managed ' . 
instruction) it may be unreasoneUole tc^fixpect full individualization of 
instruction. It is recommended that a ma^r study of the process necessary 
to implement the Instructional Programing jftlodel, including documentation 
of ongoing efforts to individualize, and problems encountered be initiated. 
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It must also be recognized that almost all of the studies of IGE 
hav^ uj;ilized very crude measures of impleraentaticin. When dealt with at 
all (beydhd studying schools that have adopted the label of IGE) the most 
common approach has been to select schools that have been in the program 
for a yecUT" or two. Certainly this is better than to choose schools just 
beginning to use the IGE models but it is at best a very primitive indica- 
tion of the degree to which the program has actually been adopted and imple- 
mented. Several studies went one "step further and added some additional 
criteria (suqh as Requiring that xmit leaders occupy their positions for 
more than a year) Which have certainly iinproved the studies^ but have :;Ln 
no way gtiaranteed that implementation has occurred. Even in the present 
study, we were vforced to use relatively crude measures of implementation 
of instruction y as so little is known about the implementation process in 
this area. It is recommended that future studies of the IGE program utilize 
actual observational data as a basis for determining implementation, • This 
will be an expensive en^ea^or, and will undoubtedly result in studies of 
relatively narrow scope. /However, it is senseless to continue to collject ^ 
infoibnatiDn about , the IGE program in thie absence of reliable data that^thtf 
program -^itself exists in the targeted schools. 

' ?rhe major portion of the evaluation studies of IGE^to date have been ^ 
macro studies lacking information regarding, either implementation or direct 
outcomes. While these studies have supposedly been program evaluations, 
asking "Does IGE work?" they have in fact been policy evaluations asking 
whether tl^e resources expended on IGE have led to any discernable effects 
on specified school outcome measures. Such studies are certainly of value ^ 
in the area of edlicational pblicy investigations, but they yield Jittle, 
if any, information about the influence of IGE unless a functioning IGE 
program can be demonstrated. It is recommended that implement^jj^on objec- 
tives and direct outcomes be identified and criterion levels established 
as part of the design specifications of^ future IGE evaluations. F\irther, 
instead of asking the question "Does IGE work?" it is recommended that 
future studies ask "Can IQE work?" Given a positive answer to this question, 
following studies should ask VWhat needs to be done to make the program 
work?" so that schools can decide whether it is wortji the time and effort 
to adopt the prograim. The problem with asking "Does any individual program 
work?" is that it ignores the real life variability; that exists in the field. 
Results almost airways Indicate that a program has worked in some places but 
not in others, yet^hqw much of this is due to the program, per se , is never 
determined. It would make much better s6nse to desicfn a^prograun evaluation 
under real life conditions with operating, non-developmental schools, within 
budget constraints that make it reasonable for schools to. cooperate, and 
in settings where the program will be given a very fair chance of succeeding. 
If the IGE program cannot succeed under these conditions, then it is reason- 
ahle to assume that it .will be' of little value to other schools. If, on 
the oLheiti^d, the program does succeed under these conditions, then ^further t\ 
studiesfflHBBieeded to determine exactly what it tcJces to makei^the progtr.e-* 
work. OflMPusly, some parametric studi^es would need to be rim t;b accc 
date different school conditions, such^as urban or suburban, settings-^ 
larige school versus small' school, or to inv^estigate special problems, 
as the problem' of handling kindergarten or special students, *jSuch a silr:at;egy 
would answer the prograi^ evaluation questions for the developers and fulling 
agencies, and at the same time provide the ^information to schools that ^^iiey 
need in order to make program decisions. ^ / 
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Bemal, L. C. The introduction of the Individually Cuided Educatiq;^ 
Multiunit Elementary School Model in selected elementary schoofs 
and the effects on orgeuiiaational output. Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Boston University, 1973. 

• ;* ' . 

The major question investigated in this study was whether 
staff and students wotilfi vi^w the organizational output of an IGE/ 
MUS school as more open than V controf school. The sample 
consisted of 35^ students and 63 teachers in fotir schools. Two 
schools were IGE (ijnplemented in 1971-72) and the two control 
schools were chosen to be close in physical makeup to IGE.. Testing 
occurred in school year 1971-7?.,- during- iii5)lementatlon. Both 
teachers 2uid students responded to various questionnaires. Findings 
indicated that the perceptions of teachers and students were that 
the IGE school was more open in its organizational output than the 
control. 



Bolin, J. B.,. Jti A study of organizatioh/Eil climates of selected IGE 
schools andi nbn^IGE schools. £n Kentucky. Unpxiblished Ed..D.°. dis- \ 
sertatibn, University of Tennessee, 1975. 

/ ' ■» i . •. . • . ^ • 

The purpose of this study was to compare the org2uiiza'tion§l 
J climate gf six IGE and six non-IGE schools in Kentucky, ryf^rinclpals 
' ( and teachers in the 12 schools . sampled were administered the'Or- 
gauiizational Climate' Descripj!:io}t Questionnaire. All 8 su^ests 
of the OCPQ were of interest in this study. The six IGE s6hbols 
studied implemented IGE under the auspices of Title III in ^Kentucky. 
All six were admitted into this sample of the study at the tim€^ they 
had signed the commitment to chwge over to IGE. The six control 
schools consisted of six schools in similar districts that did hot 
sign a commitment to chauige over to IGE. Findings indicated that 
overall, there were few differences beitween .the IGE and non-IGE 
schools except in terms of the subtests "esprit" and "production 
emphasis." IGE schools shbwed significantly greater esprit and 
less production emphasis thcui the non-IGE schools. The overall 
t;-test comparison (summing over the 8 'subtests) showed no signi- 
ficauit difference between IC^ 2uid non-IGE schools. 



Bowers, G. The orgauiizational climate in selected Ohio multiunit 
and traditional elementary schools. Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. University of Ajfiron, Ohio, 1973. 

This study presents the results of a comparison of drganiza- 
tional climate between IGE amd' non-IGE schools in Ohio. Forty- 
eight Ohio schools, (24 IGE and 24 non-IGE) responded to a m£^led 
questionnaire assessing orgamizational climate. IGE schools were^ 
required to have orgzuiized within IGE prior to the 1972-73 school 
ye^. The non-IGE schools s^ile^cted were matched to the IGE . schools 
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in terms of school size, percentage of majority, the percentage 
of disadvantaged, the per pupil eacpenditure and the district.. 
Data collection occxirred in March of 1973, so most IGE schools - * 
would have been at the end of their second year of implemeijta*^:-*-^ 
tion. The instrumentation used was the Organizational Climate 
Index developed by Stem and Steinhoff which measures several 
dimensions of orgemizational climate. Findings indicated that 
in IGE schools there was significemtly less control press and in- 
hibition. Conversely IGE schools showed more achievement motiva- 
tion cmd more orientation toward chemge and towud science. Simi- 
larly, the intellect\ial cliinate was shown to be stronger in ^e 
xGE schools. Finally, impulsiveness and disorder were more evident 
in the IGE schools than the non-IGE schools. These data must be 
interpreted with caution, however, ad the percentage of return of 
the questionnaires was low. 

¥ f 

Bradford, E. F. A comparison of two methods of teaching in the elemen- 
tary school as related to achievement in reading, mathematics aryi 
self-concept of children. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan 
State University, 1972. 

The purpose of this study was to compare em IGE with a non- 
IGE school on reading and" math achievement and student self-concept. 
The IGE and non-IGE schools were matched on the basis of sex, socio- 
economic status and overall reading and math achievement scores. 
The degree of implementation in the IGE school was not indicated. 
However, the extensive discussion of inservice activities related 
to implementation of IGE indicates that the IGE school was early 
in its implementation phase whei#the study took place. Children 
in grades 1, 2, and -3 were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
and the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. A total of * 
299 IGE students and 93 control school students were tested. Addi- 
tionfilly, the attitudes of students, parents, and teachers toward 
individually guided education were sought. Findings indicated 
that -there was significantly higher math achievement andy>student 
self-concepfe in the IGE school as conqpared to the control school. 
No diffe^^^ wej;e apparen^_Qn_^ading achievement although the 
IGE schdfl|^H^^l<^Qfta2^^ Attitudes of teachers 

and j^^SmS^^mtd IGE overall were positive. Attitudes of students 
were^positive tbwzurd some aspects of IGE shnd negative toward others. 

Burtley, N. A comparison^ot^"-fee$cher characteristics and student achieve- 
ment in Individually Guided Education (IGE) and traditional inner- 
city elementary schools. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Michigan 
State University,' 1974. 

The purpose of this study was to compare an IGE and a non-IGE 
^ school on teacher characteristics and student achievement in inner- 
city schools. The teachers and students in both schools were 
tested three times over two years. A total of 32 teachers were given 
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the Group Dimensions Descriptions Questionnaire in October 1971, - . ^ 
June 1972, and bctober 1973^ A total of 292 second and third 
grade students were given the Metropolitan Achievement Test 
\Battery fnJMay 1971, 1972, and 1973. The study spanned the 
/first two years of IGE iinplementation in the IGE schools. There- 
fore the dngree of IGE implementation in the experimental school 
was not high. The two schools were matched in terms of the same 
district, matching 

centage of welfare, medi2ui income level, pupil ethnicity, percen- 
tage of students eligible for free lunch, school size, and school 
enrollment. Findings indicated that IGE encourages more teacher 
cooperation and compatibility than a control school. Further, 
individiialization results in achievement gains in both reading 
axid math at both second and third grade levels. f 

*' ' ' 
Center for Educational Policy and Management. .j^iMemagement Implications 
of Team Teaching. Project Report No. 2, Ehgene, Oregon, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, October, 1973. 

T^|||i study reports a comparison of four multiunit Wisconsin 
schools and four control schools on teacher attitudes and inter- 
actions. Information on degree' of implementation and matching 
"bharacteristics of th^ sainpled schools was not availeible. Find- 
ings indicated that IGE teachers were significantly different 
from the control school teachers in the following characteris- 
tics: IGE teachers showed a greater task orientation interaction 
tham control teachers, more involvement in school*-wide decisions 
than control teachers, "and expressed greater job satisfaction 
than control school teachers. This report was abstracted from 
a secondary source as a full copy is not yet available! 



Claytor, A. The relationship betwedb teachers' beliefs and practices 
in IGE schools and evidences of classroom behavior as compared in 
IGE and non-IGE schools. Rutgers University, 1974. 

This study sought to investigate the relationship between 
teacher beliefs and teacher classroom practices. Sixty-three 
teachers from four elementary^ schools and 30 prospective teachers 
participated in the study. Tliirty-three of the teachers were 
from IGE schools, 30 were from non-'IGE schools. Degree of .im- 
plementation of the IGE schools and any matching requirements 
were oot given. Classroom teachers were observed and rated 
according to the Classroom Observation Rating Scale. .Additionally, 
teachers filled out a corresponding questionnaire. Prospective 
teachers filled but only the questionnaire. Groups were compared 
on the basis of their open beliefs and their practices. Beliefs 
and practices were correlated and t-test coznpeurisons were made 
£unong the three groups. Information was not availed^le on the 
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questioxitfetire or on the scoring procedure. Findings indicated 
that teachers are more open in their beliefs them they are in 
their practices. Overall, IGE teachers were more open in both 
beliefs and practices than traditional teachers. There was a 
• significant negative correlation found between the years of ex- 
perience and open practices for traditional teachers. 

Edwards r F. H. A study of affective chemge in elementary schools im- 
plementing Individually Guided Education. Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation. University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 1972. 

This paper reports the findings of a study focusing on 
teacher and student attitudes in IGE schools. Six schools were 
studied, three IGE and three non-IGE. Schools were matched in 
terras of the same community, the nvmiber op pupils, and the size 
of the faculty. A total pf 394 sixth grade students as well as 
the entire faculties of all schools were studied. A limitation 
of this study is that 'it was Impossible to determine the level 
of Implementation of the IGE schools. -Teachers were administered 
the Kerlinger Attitude Toward Education Scale VII. Students were 
administered the /I/D/E/A/ Attitude Scales. Findings indicated 
that student attitudes toward school and toward their peers were 
more positive in IGE schools. Furthermore, IGE teachers were 
overall more progressive amd less traditional than control school 
teachers . 

.] ^ 

Essig, D. M. The effects of a multivinit differentiated staffing or-" ■* 
ganization upon teachers' attitudes and instructional programs. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Oregon, 1971. 

This paper presents the results of a study of the impact 
of IGE/MUS on the instructional program and attitudes of teaching 
staffs in two IGE schools in Oregon. Instructional programs in 
two IGE and two non-IGE schools were assessed prior to implemen- 
tation of IGE in the two IGE schools in the sample* Instruc- 
tional progreuns were then reassessed one year later, in 1971. 
Attitudes were assessed by means of an author-developed attitude 
survey which was based on Osgood's Semantic Differential. The 
results are descriptive as no tests of signific£uice were run. 
Findings indicated that the IGE schools showed certain changes 
(e.g., teaming) in the org«uvizati(5>n for instruction which were 
not shown in the control schoW:ST Further, greater involvement 
by IGE teachers in decision-making related to planning and develop 
ment of the instructional program was also shown. No differences 
were found in teachers' attitudes in IGE and non-IGE schools. 
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Flournoy, L. Untitled achievement data. 111th Street- Schcx>l, Los 
r^^.livngeles, 1975. - ' 

Although a complete copy of this report is not available 
at this time, preliminary achiev.ement data for pupils in 111th 
Street School are available. Reading and math achievement were 
assessed for each of grafdes 1 through 6. Data were collected in 
the 1972-73 school year. Grades 1 through 3 were" given the 
Cooperative Primary Test. Grades 4 through 6 were given the CTBS. 
Some groups' were matchedr others were not. Expected gains ranged 
from .7 to 1.0 at all grades. Findings indicated '^hat -grade ^ 
level equivalent gains expected after IGE implejientation were 
achieved or exceeded in all except the sixth grade (and even the 
sixth grade level approached the goals)'. 

Gervase, D. J. arid Lindia, A. Final report: The evaluation of the IGE 
program in the Windsor Public Schools (reading): School year 
1973-74. Windsor Public Schools Report^ Windsor, Connecticut, 
1974. 

The purpose of this report was to replicate the evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the reading program in the Windsor Public 
Schools. Comparisons were made on the basis of standardized 
achievement tests as well as compajrisons between expected and 
-''j achieved reading scores. The Culture Fair Intelligence Test and ^ 
the Gates MacGinitie Reading Test were given in March 1974. Ex- 
pectancy was dejtermined by tphe formula: (years in school x IQ) 
+ 1 = expected grade performance. Results showed that pupils at 
each of years 8-11 showed higher reading achievement tham was 
expected, fliese results must be interpreted with some caution, 
however, as it appears that an independent t^test was used on 
dependent .scores. : 

Gresso, D. W. Individually Guided Education and organizational climate 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Missouri at Columbia 
1974. 

The purpose of this study was to compare IGE schools showing 
a high degree of implementatim with IGE schools showing a low 
degree of implementation on organizational climate. The popula- 
tion studied was all IGE schools working with /I/D/E/A/ in 1973- . 
1974. Criteria for sample selection were that IGE schools had 
implemented IGE for at least two years. Additionally, a high im- 
plementation school was defined as one that hayi met over 66% of 
yi/D/E/A/'s 35 outcomes. A low implementation school had met 
less than 34% of the 35 outcomes. A total of five high and 
five low implementation schools were chosen. The organizational 
cliinate description questionnaire developed by Halpin and Croft 
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in 1963 was the instrument used. Findings indicated that high 
implementation schools were more Qpen thaii^i^w implementation 
schools. as perceived by the teachers. Additionally, high imple- 
mentation schools showed greater open autonomy thaji low implemen- 
tation schools as rated by the teachers. Finally, principals in 
high implementation schools were less aXoof and showed more 
thrust and consideration than principals of low implementation 
sch©ols. . - , " 

Racket, J. and McKilligin, G% A .study of the Multiunit/IGE elementary 
schools. Janesvi'lle, Wisconsin, August, 1972, 

This. study compared two multiunit and two transitional schools 
within the Jan0sville, Wisconsin schoo^gpLstrict. Participating 
schools were matched in terms of SES, mSn IQ scores for the school 
and building design. Degree of implementation of IGE was riot re- 
ported. Achievement scores for second and sixth graders on the . 
Metropolitanr* Achievement Tests were, higher in the multiunit schools 
with the exception of the , spelling : sub-test. Additional findings 
indicate that multixinit schools have a lower per pupil cost for 
personnel than the traditional schools. Finally, positive teaci^r, 
pupil, and parental attitude^ were reported for the multiunit - 
school. A possible linlitation of the attitude data reported was 
that there is no indication that this data was collected from the 
traditional schools. 

Harmon, J. A. and Tyike, L. V. A comparison between an Individually 
Guided Education school and a more traditional elementary school 
on attitudinal and personality variables. Paper presented af 
WERA, 1975. 

This paper reports the tesults of .a compaucison of an IGE 
school with a nqn-IGE school on student achievement, stu^pnt atti- 
•"tude towaxd school, student attitude toward themselves, a«d student 
^y^^afc^iitude toward others. .52he IGE school had been operating for 

2-1/2 yej^irs. Schools were matched by socioeconomic^ status and IQ-. 
Twenty-t)iree students in each of grades one through six ia each . 
schooL ^rticipated in the study. Procedure was as follows: 
Both faculties were given the CSE 106 Educational Objective Cards 
to be rated. A siibseunple of highly rated objectives was chosen 
^ for the study. Progress toward these gbjectives- wa,a.Jneasured by 
two instiriiments — the California Test of Personality, and AMASTY — . 
About Myself and School This Year. ResxUtS showed no clear dif- 
ferences between the IGE and non-IGE school. A poss:j|ble limita- 
tion of this study, however, ;is that the measurement instruments 
may not have been appropriate for^ the objectives chosen. A £ 
sequent study compared achievement in the two schools 2md again 
found no difference^. ' , 
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Herrick, H. S^. The relationship of organizational structure to teacher 
motivation- in multixinit and non-multiunit elementary schools. Tech- 
nical Report No.. 322, i974. 

. The major purpose of this study was to exynine the* rislatipnship . 
of organizational variabiles to teacher motivation. A secondary 
' purpose was to determine the differences, if any/v^ich exist be- 
tween organizational structures of multiunit and non-multiunit 
schools. A ramdom sample of 40 multiunit schools in Wisconsin 
and a further rsmdom^iiainple of 40 schools in Wisconsin that had not 
imi>.lemented IGl? were bhosen. Multiunit* schools were 'required to 
have been multiunit for at least one year, and to have been judged 
. adequately multiunit by /the Department of Public Instruction. 
Within schools chosen, a random sample of 15 teachers was selected 
to provide the data. The major findings of the study w$iire that 
there Vere no sighific£mt differences between multixinit. aind non- 
multiunit schools in size, complexity, and formalization. Multi- 
unit schools were shown to be less centralized, les§, stratified, 
and liad nipre highly motivated teachers than non-multiiinit schools. 
School size and centralization wete signific£mt pre4ict(M:s of 
teacher motivatio^^ in both multiunit an*inon-n]juc^iimif^ schools. 

'^■^ ' 

Ironside, R. A. Process evaluation of the 1971-72-73. nationwide instal- 
lation of the Muitiunit-IGE Model for elementary schools. Paper 
presented at WERA, 1975. ' 

This report presents some of the £ilidings of a process evalua- 
tion C|f the installation of 250 liGE/MUS schools. During the first f 
year ofJ implementation an attempt was made to d^ument t||||ining and in 
stallation as well as, to describe tSie extent of*the in^lenientii^ ^ 
. tion in the schools. Installation in the schools iiiBiB measu3?ed by- 
• the performance objectives developed by the /R & D Center.- ?<iur 
basic elements consituting several of the objectives were the 
criteria indicating satisfactory implementation by the middle of 
the first year. These four elements were: an active IIC, use of 
the IPM in one subject, a fully unitized school, and a multiaged 
organization. Data were gathered through questionnaires, inter- 
views, site visits, and study of existing and emerging documents of 
all sort^ Findings indicated that in the early stages of imple- > 
mentatioa it is difficult to determine the date or. degree of 
"commitment." lloWever, the criteria of sat isfabtory implementa- 
tion was attained by a large proportion of the schools at the end 
of the first half y<ear. Further, considerable variation was found 
both within and between schools in the degree of implementation 
of both the multiunit and IGE patterns. Additional findings in- 
dicated that teacher roles may be difficult to assxsme at once,^ 
and individualization was found to be one of the least attained 
objectives. Finally, with respect to implementation, findings in- ^ . 
dicated that use of ^GE/MUS is not tied to the building structure. 
However, support was needed to effect implementation. 
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Ironside^ R. A. A supplement: to the 1971-72 nationwide installatilon 

of the IGE/MUS model for elementary schools — a process evaluation:^ 
The fall 1972 follow-up. Princeton, New Jersey, Educational Testing 
Service, 1973. *- .\ '\ . - 

" . • ■ \.'f. . ' ■ . 

^ The purpose of< this study was to determine thiS implementation 
status of IGte gchoois one year after the original Nationwide in- 
; stallation^study. A major question of interest was whether IGE ^ ^.^ 
' ^. schools are diff eirent in the second yea^of im]plementation. " This.v^^ 

study was considerably smaller in scope "than the originar. Only 
> sqne of the IGE 'Schools Were studied, no attempt was ma^e to compare 
children 6n either achiejgiment or learning, and the same c^eria 
were used as in the inain study but truncated instruments! Wete 
"employed. Findings indicated that by the second year roost schools 
• -meet the four criteria, of an active IIC, multiage gTOupin^L^j^indi- 
visualized instruction and full unitization. Further, al^chool^ 
identify themselves with IGE in the second year a!ithoug^ide varia- 
t^^n in implementation practices were .shown. A widen^afor 
t^^ical assistance in implem;entation was expressed 4y most 
schools. Finally, it was concluded that it is still difficult to 
determine gains, in both reading and math at both ^second and third 
grade levels. , ^ . ' 

^ ■ ' • ■ ■ . ■ v ' ' • ' 

Joyal, L. H. , Jif . ' A comparison of the types of learning patterns of 
student^ io a se If -contained and a multiunit elementary schoo^L. 
Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Wisconsin-Madisbnjr/ - 
1973.-^ . ■ " • . *' /-"T- 

, ' ^ This paper presents the results of a three-year study (1968- 
J.970) of the size and variety of instructional, groups, pupil self- \ 
direction, and variety of leaming^ materials used in IGE and non- ^ 
IGE schools. Subjects Wfere ?5 cl\ildreh in grades 1 t!<f ough' 6 , . 
in a single school. * In 1968 the school was self-contained, in / 
'1969 they implemented IGE,- and in 1970 they had « been two years* into ^ 
IGE. Three students at each grade level were obs^tVed^ individually, 
for fifteen minutes each year. Students were rated^oh >the Obser- . 
vation of Students • Learning Style Form developed at the R&D 
^Center in 1967^ The types of activities the students engaged in 
were.recorded each minute. Changes in tihe utilization of instruc-;. 
tional materials and audio visual equipment, in the nximber of sub- 
jects working in a specified classroom area, in the size bf learning 
groups, in the frequency of teacher-pupil interactions, and in the 
frequencyrAof teacher-directed .learning activities were predicted. 
Results >9h6wed that there was an increase in the number of student^ 
usin^ a Wider variety of ins trucHional^ materials tod audio visual 
equii»aent under IGE. Further, a greater variety in size of learning 
groups was shown, as w^ll as a greater^yairiety in the number of 
: students working in a specified classroom axea. Finally,^ the fre- 
quency of teacher-pupil interactions « increased as did the 'frequency 
_ of teicher-directed learning activities under IGE. . 





KeJ^ieyr ^ ^oc^j^P. H. ^^s^d ^Joelf^^, ^^^Teaicher pei:ceptions of 

'<scho^l\9liinai||^Kid thef impi^entat^o^^ Individually Gxiided 
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^ ** >/^is study investigated te'acK&r perceptions of the climate 
in 545 IGE sbhools in their first, second, and third years of 



^ implementation. The saunple was stratified by Ipcation (rural, 

suburban, urban, and inner city), aii d le ngthSj^ Implementation, 
^^57- TeacHe^s in the 545 schools respondJlpMlM^e (3^ganizational 

*^1 intake Index. Findings indicated Jtat'^^e climate in' IGE schools 
; waS'^brQ operl in the second year o^n|to^J^nt*ati&n than it was 
. in the first. However, the climat4HBp|ie third ye£^ was not 
different froift the climate in the first year, ^^rtiggesting a Hawthorne 

'^there,^ weygaai^jsix schools in the third yeau: sanple. 




f: .Kenned^ Three yeat evaluation: The multiianit elementary 

v ; - Qedarburg, Wisconsin Public Schools, 

- ^\ % . THe^^ paper reports a description of the changes occurring in 

\;^:\'{.''^''--^f[:tiir^0 Cedarburg schools since the fall of 1969 when two schools 
/. f\ '''[-;^\/ - )he^ a third developed an individualized study program 

* '\'' -''^'<i^'''r:^'^r-^'i!iS ^^resul^t of a Title III grant. ^Achievement, as measured by 
> of Basic Slcills, showed a 7% increase in the 1972 

\ . • . /r'/:^^'^^ 3 when compared to the scores in 1966, a 1% de* , 

Jij ^ ! J^^^ grade 4, auid a 5% increas^ for grade 5. Results of a 

>y r;^^^i{-''P^ a* secondary student^isitktion study, and 

.-i '^i; comments from visiting educational professional personnel are 
f :^ > V V o also reported* Possible limitations of the study include the fact 

- tl\at pupil attitude and teacher time allocation data were collected 
^ ^"W \ only one school cind used as indicative of what was happening 

' / '''^^^"^^^^ schools. .Further, there was no attempt to assess ^the 

''■X / implementation in any of the schools!.* 

Klausmeier, H. J., Quilling, M. R. , cind Sorenson, J. S. The development' 
and evaluation of the Multiunit Elementary School 1966-1970. Tech- 
nical Report No. 158, 1971. • 

This paper summarizes Some early evaluation data regarding 
A - JGE schools. Several procedures were followed in the formative . ^ 

'evaluation of IGE. Observations of the I & R and IIC operation^ . 
were made. Structured interview^ cind questionnaires were* used' in ( 
both the. IGE schools and the conffol ,sriShools. - Criterion-refei^enced 

. - « ., / 

*This report includes a prohibition against making the narrative or 
data public without express .written peri^ssion. ^ 
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tests i» reading were adipini^tered children in the IGE schools 
before the reading program .was intrpducedr and readministered, the 
following year. Findings indicate r^hat,,?; & R units met their 
■ ^ per foipaance/criteria reasonably et^^tiv^ly, although there w^s 
\ variability among units. Further , ^')i^e , majority of lICs were seen 
be functioning reasonably well, : interdependence relationships 
'-in\hese^three multiunit schools ai^d three control |pchools were ^ 
assessed (Pellegrin, 1970 abstracted in'^this paper) . Ftarther there 
was some indication of higher student achievement in reading . 
• . > /. 

■ * • . . 

Mantzker J. W. An analysis of the Effectiveness and a^atisfaction of 
\^ teachers, principals, amd ' superintendents w<io functioh within un- 
differentiated and differentiated (IGE/MJS) staffing structures 
in the State of Wisconsinlf Unpijblished Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sit^ of Wisconsin-Madison, ^1973. 

The primary purpose €f this study was to compare the 'effec- 
tiveness and satisfaction of principals eMgiiieachers fvinctioni^g 
within undifferentiated ar\d dif ferentiatedTbirganizatipnal struc- 
tures. The study ^ample .was chosen from the Multiunit School * 
Directory. Those schools .having implemented IGE for at le4st two. 
yerars were considered for inclusipn in the study.. All schools who 
fit this criterion and who were •willing participated in the study. 
A total of 31 schools was chosen. Five teachers > the principal, 
and the superintendent', of each school we^^e asked to respond to the 
principal effectiveness questionnaire. In order* to select the 
control schools, the IGE schools were grouped according to the 
^ t Wfi^coi^sin Eduga€ion Assoc iSkt ion classification of school districts. 
This classification is based on the number of professional workers 
in the district.' Control^ schools were chosen from Wisconsin ro 
be comparable;'^ by rfdmber o^ professional workers to the^;|^<;5E schools 
chosen. Findings indicated increased satisfaction of %u^feicipals v 
in IGE stY^ls with' regard to supervision of instruction, curricu- 
/ - lyun deva^ppment, studerit guidance, staff relationships, and securing 
and «SRjBrihg^ fiscal resources. 



Nelson, R. G.i Junker, L. K. , and Fischbach, T. J. Learning climate 
. in IGE/MUS-E schools. Technical Report No. 213 revised, 1975. 

The major question investigated in this study was whether 
, IGE/MUS orgamizational structurally resulted in a charac^j:istically 
V different learning climate than a traditional self-contained 
structure. To amswer this question, pupil attitudes toward 
(a), themselves as learners, (b) other pupils, (c) teachers, 
(d>' instruction, and (e) school were assessed. Thirteen IGE 
schools and twelve non-IGE schools served as the sample of this 
study. IGE schools werV required to be fully functioning multi- 
unit schools and to have used IGE for at least two years. Matching 
characteristics were not gftren. Findings indicated no differences 
between IGE and non-IGE schools on the general measure termed 
learning climate. However, students in IGE schools showed a higher 
self-concept than students in non-IGE schools. 
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Olszewski, Hi W. The effect of a multiunit/open space school structure 
on teacher behavior. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University 
of NoUSe Dame, 1973. < . 



Two main hypotheses were investigated. First, teachers in 
IGE schools were expected to show a greater range of teacher beha- 
viors than teachers in control schools. Second, teachers in IGE 
schools were expepted to show more sheared teaching behaviors them 
teacheri^ in control schools. Ihe study sample consisted of one 
IGE schofol (in opejpation for one year) and two control schoolsi. ; 
(matching charact^jfistics unknown) • Two of the f ourixmits in the 
IGE school were selected for study (one primary, one intermediate) . 
Eight teachers were also sampled from two • control scho^ij^ Each 
teacher was observed four times for a total of one hour each using 
a Flanders interaction procedure. ; Findings indicated that teachers 
in IGE schools did not show a greater remge of teaching behaviors 
th£m teachers in control schools. However, IGE teachers did show 
an increased sharing in teaching behavior patterns than teachers ^. ^ 
in control schools. 



Paden, J 
for 



, S. A national evaluation of the /I/D/E/A/ c*iange|lteogram 
IGE. Belden Associates, Dallas, Texas, 1975. - // ' 



Hiis study was designed to assess the attitudes 'of 'gi<gte; ^ 
trators, teachers, students, and parents to the impl^p0B!^S:^Qiik'O^ 
IGE. Hie study represents e^j|pn>-year data collection^ ^Koit' 4^^^ 
IGE schools implemented by M/D/E/A/^ Data wer^NcolleoWd fr9m ;^ 
May to July 1973 and from to July 1974. Schoo^ participating 

^if a prior/ to y 
iAVxg-)CiU,oVer^» 
ai^chi^en;^ 
ividuSHs 
mpetred to 
s were made 

between those individuals in tirban areas and those In ndt^tarbaiK 
areas, between those in mostly White JGE schools and th^Cln hon- 




in the study had implemented IGE one, ^two, or thre 
the collection of the data. Four cjuestionnaires 
all expectations of administrators, teacl||lrs, paren; 
were givlln. Comparisons were made in the attitude 
in schools having high levels of IGE implementation 
low levels of IGE implementation. Additional coniE>ar 

^<^M|prb^..^. 

_ _ _ lOffRin 

white IGE schools, euid between those in schools implemoJiting^ I^ 
prior to* 1972 and those who started IGE after 1972. ^Corf|^ 
of - the I(3& schools with a conttpl group %irere not mact^ 
of the four groups toward IGE were gener^^ly positive 
attitudes increasing as the lengtl^i time spent 

r of /I/p/p/A/ outcomes increased*. Finally, lt^||^asi 
lementaljion of IGE ceu|^result in perceived teacher, aW 'V 
ator overloads depending on the implementation dc^t^ul^ 

employed. 
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Parsonsi F, R/ (Principal).^ "What happens when they get to the jtinio^. 

high?" E^mluating an. IGE school in the affective domain, Je^ff^sgii 
^'^ Me^ Wisconsin. , ' v , v; ; / 

^^/C^^^^ p^esen€s^the results of a self revaluation of) two / ' , 

^IchiioiW Menasha^,; wisconsin/^at:^ 1969-19^^- ;' 

Several approaches ye^er1:aken. Eirs1:4^.;tJ*e S^^ atteii4>tedjj,tip. ^ 

show that^fiijey .were "better^ t^ 

^ They sent questionnaires to p^enti, »tu4 

^^Altihough DO data are giv^n^ they tepbi± {tliiE^ te^jj^l^ 
♦ ' questibitnai-ires were supportive>^^ A second app inyesti- 
gate what hiapp^ied^Jbo their IGE students^ %rtien 'th%- ;^^ ■ 
junior high, which receives both IGE and lidnrlGE^schd^a^s^ ' 
A questionnaire was developed assessing decision-msJciijgr/^ self -re^ ^ 
sponsibility, self-concept> and interpersonal relattic^v^All 
junior high teachers rated each student On all of th«?fIGE dimeri- ^ 
Sions listed above. Junior high teachers did not know which stxident^ 

'''' were IGE and which were non-IGE, Each student was rate^ by approxi- 
mately three to five teachers. Findings indicated^;iat on alX 
dimensions IGE students were ratectfkigher, Finall^ an attempt 
was made to identify the students In the Menasha Schools who might 
„h?ve potential performance pr adjustment problems in the schools. 
Such factprs as poverty level, int^ligenc^, family problems, ^ 
learning disability, emo'tiona.1 proolemi^ and social adjustments were 
rated. . It Was found that the IGE schools contained 25% of the 
students in the district yet the IGBySchools contained from 40 to 
59 percent of the students with potential problems. 



Pellegrin, R. J. Some organizational characteristics of multiunit schools 
Working ^»aper No. 22i^jl^969. / ? , 

The purpose of th'is,^study was to provid^||jH^rgeuT|^zational 
pfbfile of multiunit schools in te inns of intfljHpBendljncy relation- 
ships. The study compared foUr IGE wi^h four. i>(Si-IGE schools. • 
Three , of the four IGE schools were fully iinifcized in the year of ^h^- 
testing. The fourth" was eventually dropped as insufficiently - . , 
multiunit. A questionnaire and interview procedure was used to 
Study the interdependency relationships (work-r,elated interaibtions) 
among the staff. Findings indicated that the interdependency ^^.^ 
relationships in IGE schools were mainly conf ined within \inits, " 
while J^n the non-IGE schools they were mostJ^ confined to the grade 
leVells.'*' Fewer individual^ decisionl^ were made in the IGE schools, 
0»^mQr^group decisions were" made. In non-IGE schools decisions 
iiWde /primarily by individuals teachers with the prineipals. , 
._ijcilt?fsxs of influerice^hierarchies indicated that in IGE schpols, 
-principaS^land unit ' leaders are very influential/ In non-IGE 
S(libbis-'the principal is the most influential individual. 
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Pi^dniont Project Reports, Piedmont, North Garb^fe 

• ^. . , ■ 

Copies o 
been ordered. 



Copies of these papers are \anavam.able) a^lthough they haVe 



Quilling, M.' R. and Sorenson, J. Student achievement and attitudes 
in instruction amd research units in Winslow Elementaify School, 
'Racine, Wisconsin. A Two- Year' Report, 1967-1968 and 1968-1969. 
Working Paper No. 96, l97^. 

» This paper presentflf^ the results of a two-year study of the 
achievement of pupils 4li Winslow Elementary School. The stvidy 
was undertaken in the fall of 1967 as the multixinit organization 
was implemented. Reading and math achievement of Winslow pupils 
was compared with that of aM»tphed control school "(matchinf^ 
characteristics unknown), mj^id results were obtained. In the 
first year, f irstljjprade children in? the IGE school outperformed 
^ntrol pupils. Hbwever,. unitized third graders progres^ less 
in reading than controls. During the second yfear of thef^^lfeudy, 
reading achievement in^rovad. Also there was scnne evidence that 
non-tremsient pupils in the multiunit school progressed more than 
did a comparable control group in the control school. Overall, 
hQw«^er, margiOT in favor of one school were counterbalanced by 
the others school on different measures. The results of 
:^ ' the study indicate that adademic pirogress is not different in a 
.:4miltiunit and control school after two years of program implemen- 
tation, r- . 

Richardson, E. R. A study of the changes in role perceptions and role 
behavio^' of principals in IndividuallY'^uided Education/Multiunit 
elementeiry-schpols. JETnpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Auburn ^Univer- 
sity, 1972. ^ - 



^ '^,. This paper reports ;;tbe results di^a study assessing the^ 
' ^hanges in the role perceptions and role behaviors of elementary 

"school principals involved in implementing IGE. Of peirticular 
» interest were thtf nature of ^ the interactions between the principal 
. and the profeapional staffs if^^the pubiio school settings. Twenty- 
" thtee elementary^schpols in Alabama*. Wl^j^ 
schools were ih wiet'lirSt year of implen^nting IGE, amd eleven 
of tfhe schoolgateFe not involved in an IGE program and were classi- 
fied as .cqfiltrol ^matching chfuracteristics, if anyp itere^not given). 
The instrxjiaents used were selected (from am earlier study of the. 
principaiship performed by^ross ^d Herriott. Findings indicated 
that th^e were no diiE^ferences betW(ien IGE and non-^UpE schools 
with one i^cceptipn. There was/ more congruency between the percep- 
tions of the^|||fhcipals ahd/the perceptions of the professional 
staffs as to' role behaviors in IGE schools. 
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Schne'iderhan, R. M. A comparison of an Individually Guided Education 

(IGE) program, an Individually Guided instruction (IGI) program 
» ■.^^.^'-'Bfi^'a traditional elementary educational pjsogram at the inter- 
• ; iediate level. Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of 
Minnesota,^ 1973. 

The purpose of this study was to compare IGE r IGI, and 
tradil^OQal schools on achievemeni^ student attitudes toward 
schools, and student sel^concept. TVo schools in Roseville, 
Minnesota, were tested. One fentire school was in the IGE. experi- 
mental program. The other school placed one-third of the students 
in the IGI experimental programed the remaining two-thirds were 
assigned to self-contained classrooms. Both the IGE and IGI pro- 
grams wef<^ new during the period of testing. Schools were matched 
' \ only to the extent that they were ilrom the ssme di^strict. Teachers 
\ % both schools volunteered for the program of their choice. ^ 
Students in grades 4 through 6 were given the Iowa Test of Basic 
^> iskills, the lOX School Sentiment Index, the lOX Self-Appraisal 
\ Inventory and Odis Lennon IQ test in the fall and spring of the 
1971^72 school ye§r. Findings indicated tio differences in achieve- 
i ment,'' attitude, doc self -concept among the three prograiHs. 

■ ■ ■ » ■ ^ ..I, ■ 

Walter. J. E. The relationship of organizational-structure to,prganx- 
\zational adaptiyeness in elementary schools. Technical Report 
No. 276, 1973. ' ^ 

• \ \ The piirpose of this study^ wiaj^^tQ examine the organizational 
^ sWuctxiires of ,elemen€eu:y,"4cftc^ the r^ktion^hipc 

Ir ok these variables to the'idap^veh^ 

Thirty-eight schools (20 MDS? 18 noja-^l^) part^ in th6 

>t^ st\idy. Data were gathered using a (jjiies^l^ distributed to 

"^^^'^^ "^^^^^ principals and 10 rart^dmly select;^ teachers i^ each school. 
^^"^^^^ schools in the sample irere required td; n^eet the following 
^"ciSite;ria: Multiunit'>Qrgaqj^ati<jn had been^^qpleme^ leist 
tw^^V^'itSf principal'had been ii^ tt^ at least three 

years, a Majority of the unit leiiaers had bepn jinit leaders for 
, two , years, 'ah<^ there were more than. ten teachers in the building. 
Non-Wiltiunit schools were matched In terms ^f disteict, SES, and 
school size. . Findings indicated that while multiuijat arid-non- 
multiunit schools were not substantially different with rega^^, 
to trie organizational structures, multi^it schools were sigrfif i- ' ' 
cantly more adaptive. ' \^ 

> • . ■ ■ X_ 

Watkins, jj E., Jr., Holl'ey, F. H. , et al. 19^-74 evaluatior\, report: 
In^vidtfetlly Guided Educiation (ICTI) progjemL DepM of Educa- 

/"tidnaji Develpptnent Report, Austin,, Texasv 1OT4. v ^ ^ 



This rej^rl presents the findings of em (Valuation of IGE 
in the 1 Austin Independent School Distj:^ in 1973-74.^ All IGE 
school^ had implem^ted IGE in the previous year. Eleven IGE 



, schools and 11 control schools were compared on the degree of ^ 
implemehtatiqn pf v/irious. outcomes or characfteristics associated 
with IGE. Classroom observations indicated that/ on the whole, »^ 
the 11 IGE schools exhibited' greater degrees of implementation 
of these characteristics than di<Lthe control schools. Additional 
teacher questionnaire data in part verified this finding. Con- 
siderable variation was found aitjong the IGE schools (but this is 
not surprising in light of the_ fact that overall implementation ' 
was not controlled). • Parents ^d staff generally expressed favor- 
able' attitudes toward IGE. Staff members, however, expressed 
some dissatisfaction with the level of support and training they 
received.) No di^erences were found on various affective and 
cognitive outcomes between IGE and nonrlGE schools. Focused 
case studies %of randomly sei^r:?ted students indicated striking dif - 
ferer^cea in how IGE and comparison school students spent their 
days/ ' ■ . . ■ ' -'-^ . . " . ; ' 

Watkins, J. E., Jr., Holley> F. K., et al. 1974-1975 Final Report: In- 
dividually Guided Education (IGE) program. Department of Educa- 
tional^ Development fleport, Austin^ Texas, 1975. 

This report presents the 'results of a cpntiliuatioh evalua- 
tion of ^th§^^ implementation ^ -IGE In the Austin -independent 
School DislariLct. The initial -j year of . the evaluation took place 
in the secctfid year of pi^gxam intplementatio n 1973-74. Evaluar 
tion effot^s continueiaf' to fo^us on the achi€(PRilt of program' 
inputs, procfesses, eiid .outcomes itt' t^ 11 IGE and 11 matched 
• comparison schools chosen for the ^irst year st^y. Due to the 
"'^ fact that control over the degree -o^^ IGE was 

' not obtained, the major variable under consideration in this 
evaluation nvay simply be the/l&b^i"IGE.;' Teacher and parent 
• questionnaires, the CAT, se It-concept 'measure si 3aeadin^j|^d mathP^ 
achievement, and-v^t\ident behavior in ^e .study 

in addition to classroom observations. No differences wer^ 
found between the IGE and -^he dpntetpl^is^^ 
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REASONS FOR ELIMINATING SCHOOLS 
FROM THE FINAL MATCHED PAIRS 
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The procedure for selecting the control schools followed as closely 
as possible that used by the R3 students. The superintendent of the 
districts containing an experimental IGE school were contacted in order 
to enlist their help in identifying a matched non-IGE school comparison. 
Superintendents — or the IGE school principal if no superintendent was 
available for the district — were asked to identify a non-IGE school as 
similar as po§sible to their school in size, district^ socio-economic 
status, racial mixture, and overall age and experience of teaching staff. 
Several superintendents, as well as principals of the non-IGE schools 
contacted, asked fox written information pertaining to the scope and intent 
of the study, ^^en requested, this information was sent, and wh^J^ it ' 
was-^Telt necessary by the superintendents .or the principals of the non- 
IGE schools,, this information was taken to the school boards or other ^ 
^individuals from whom permission was required. Where this information 
^was not requested it was not sent. ^ ■ 

The following are the reasons why specific schbbls werg dropped'-f rom 
the final matched sample. 

School #139. This was the only elementary school in the district. 
•The isuperinten^dent suggested se^i^erai other districtaij^to approach; severai. 
of -chexrf^were contacted. ' • Some had job action probleitfs^ and so declined to 
participate. Others s^^Ji^^r found no principal that was interested in the 
study. Finally, time graltraints made it impossible to send b,^ckground , 
information and wait fo^^^scho&l board ^approval. ' ^ ^1 - - 

School #694. There is no superintendent -in th!|jr|^ai^^ 
IGE principal suggested contacting a parochial school ^irt the district. 
The principal of the parochial school felt they were not a good match ai^ 
the faculty of the school was against participation. Several other sug- 
gestions were followed up on. However, the best matching school had to 
present^ the study to the schpo^ board fpr. approval.^ The'' cone ]jUs ion of 
the bj^^td ais well as the principal waiP "^at there was too much' testing 
going on for the children in that school^«;iit"^te^^^ they 
declined participation. " 

School #866. The sup^intendent suggested two schools, one of which 
was a better match than the other. The best match declined because' all 
elementary schools in the district were to be evaluated that year and he . 
felt that. there would be too much testing for students, pther schools 
{suggested were simply not good matches. Finally, there was not enough 
time to search for furthe^v' schools. * * 

School #618. This school was Rejected because the school is half 
IGE and thejrest is self-contained. Furtfier, there wa^^^no^apparent inter^-^" 
action of this school with any other school in the ar^«|y^^;\^^<> of these/ 
conditions violated the minimal requirements set by the^i^luation Section. 

School' #400. This school was rejected because r'eading ^^regrouping- - 
was done b» classroom— not. by skill groups or 4pdiy;^vi:als, as was mini- 
mally reqipired. '"^ \ ' ' 

School #688. This school failed to meet minimal conditions because 
the IPM in reading was not used schoolwide and the IPM in tiiath had only 
been in use sinc<^ Septeiaber 6f 2974 (less , than one year at the time of . 
testing) . ' • . 

School #754. T&his-'school was rejected because they stated that 
teacher judgments were the only assessment techniques used to implement 
IPM 4ji math. Furthermore^^^^e school had no permanent unit leader last 

a2 ■> • V 



yeiar — they alterhatted. Finally, a call to a local consultant knowledgable 
in IGE indicated that the school was' not really IGE throughout and tha,t 
it was not a good example. She suggested we choose any other school in 
the area (which was not an option) . 

SchQpl #772. This school was rejected because they saw themselves 
as a modified ](GE school. The IIC met only twic* per month' and they had 
what they' termed an "informal" IPM in reading. These conditions consti- 
tuted failure to meet minimal criteria. 

School #142. This school was rejected b^ause math was individual- 
ized only in some classes. 

School. #932. This school was rejected because the whole school was 
ofte unit, and reading had been individualized for less thsin two years. 

School #740. This school Was a pilot school, and there was no time 
to even attempt to match it. ^ 

School #725.. This school was rejected because it was tested for the 
pilot. Additionally, it was not fully unitized (some classrooms were 
self-containe4) . 

School #47. This school was rejected because the R3 students were' 
tested in only one grade level — the fourth grade — and because they had a 
rotating unit leader. ^. 

School #447. This school was rejected because the school was not 
fully unitized, the IIC met only twice per month and the R3 students 
were testing only one (fourth) grade. ^ 

School #530. This school was rejected because some classrooms were 
self-contained, the IIC met only twice per month, and they had an unqr- | 
thodox unit structure. • \. ^ 

School #76. This school was rejected liscause the whole school was 
one unit, an<i^ecause it was too di^icult to match a school containing 
onJ^;-^rad€fS f oixr to six (there was: no control over the IGE-ness of grades^ 
K to" three) . , 

School #634. This school was rejected because there was. only one , 
school in the district that was a fairly .good match an^^ this school declinS 
to participate. Further suggestions for other schools ccime too late to 
be followed up on. 

School #407. This school was rejected because" the best matches 
r^efused participation arid the refusals came too late to identify and^ 
contact other schools. 

School #85. Thi is school was rejected because unit le^^rs rotated 
annually. ' 

• School #456. This *schooL was rejected because it was highly ethnic 
and there was nb other school similar in race, socioeconomic status, and 
district area^f^ ^y^^^^--^^^ . >■ ^ ■ ■ 

* School- #12. ^ Th»*¥ch<^i,y)fuperintendent turned us down because ifehe 
schools wereifcoing too much testing already. The teachers were unhappy 
about the /amTOnt of . testing, and they would have had to have seen- all 
of the instruments beforehand. Consensus in the- district was thcit no 
.school would have agreed to anotsher- round of testing, even if allowed 
full review«.of the' study and ihstiruments. 

'Schools #445 and #257« Both of these were large city schools.- These 
were rejected because there wasn't sufficient time' tofwork tf-ftrough the 
administrative layers necessary to gain approvai\;f rom a large c?lty school 
districts ^ » 
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Other schools rejected were eliminated because the IGE schools were 
identified so close^to testing time that it was impossible to approach 
the districts, contact the schools, and receive permission. 
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APPENDIX C ^ 

COPIES OF R3 INSTRUMENTS AS ADAiPTED FOR THE PRESENT STUDY: 
PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER FORMS 
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V PRINCIPAL FORMS - 

INSTRUCTION SHEET 



We sincerely appreciate your willingness to cooperate in this study. 
J^our assistance in the project is vital in assuring our success. 

''in our telephone conversations we identified specif j,c clalssrooms that 
would participate in the study. There i^ a packet' of material! 'for each 
of the teachers and the principal. Each of the packets is so designated 
on the outside Of the envelope. Hiie following steps are suggested, as a 
guide to f acilitate the completion of the packets . /" vt,v: 

1. Distribute the env01bpes: cpn^aining the questionnaires to the staff 
ineinbers selected. . ■ * ^ -1^^^^^ 

2. Explain j^t Jli?^ will contain .a set of getife^ instructions^ 
along spec^^^ instruct^ns on each instx^uifient. , \ ' ^ 

3. Rexnir^^l^^fiff meters that the .questionnaires should be completed 

Each person should respond to all the questions in 

iTve an accurate picture of your school. 

"ft. • 

•es.lprovided for each person are to be used when the ques- 
i^s have been coxnpleted. Each person sh^ld seal the envelope^ 
* _,|;he questionnaires Jiave been completed.^ 




5. Tffl^^esearcher will retrieve each envelope when he/she meets with the 
^ unit. . . IP ' 

Please encourage your staff tO cOTtplete each of ^ their instruments prior 
to the time the researcher qpmes to thie school. 

The princijial packet contains the following: , \ * 
' • ■• . ^ ■ 

1. Background Information and Organizational Survey (form P) r this i^s|tru^ 
ment contains 19 background items and an drganizational structure com-' 
plexity checklist. /Die ^ime required to ccmplete tliis is approximately 
10 minutes,, but due to individual differences it may take. some persons t 
longer smd other persons less timf^. Please read the; instruction page 
for -the instrument carefully and when tiSe instrument is completed' plaice 
it in your envelope, seal it r and retain it for the researcher.-' | 

2. Schi^l Exp^diture Data - this form deals with cos tdata of the class- 
roomsV: inSicffted^ » ; . \. 

3. Time Allocation' of Instructional Personnel - this deals with the utiliza- 
tion of time ^ of the staff. ^You will find seve^l. extra copies of this 
form. Please distribute ^Ji^se extra .copies to a^y non-'certified personnel 
that work wtth the, specif ied'c!|.assrooms. When they have coinpleted* their . 
copies please collect them and place them in your packet of completed 

' instruments. ^ • .t 9, . ' 
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. . ' . • • , -Page ? 

4.. Decision Involvement Analysis - (see Teacher Packet- 7 identical to it). 

The results of the study will be/report^d in the fom of a technical repgit, 
and you will receive a copy of t±e .repor|^ when it becomes available from 
the R fi ,D Cehte^r. Let us assure you that when we -report the study's findings, 
there will be no identification of students, staffs, or schools. % 

Please extend our gratitude to your staff for the time and cooperation they. 
are giving in assisting, the Cent'er with .this study; and for you interest 
and help, We' are sincerely appreciative. We are looking forvja^-d to- visiting 
with you, and your sta^f shortly. 

If you have any questions related to^the study, pldase feel free to call 
us collect at (608) 263-*4342*. Thank you again. . ' 

Sincerely, V/ 



Dr. Conrad Katzemneyer 
Director of Evaluation Services 



Dr. Linda Ingison and Ms. Deborah M. Stewart 
Evaluation Coordinators - , 



Form Approved 
0MB No: 



BAcnyND iNFWioMi mmim mmm 

. * ' • '• ■ (FormP)' 



You are participating ia a study conducted by the Wisconsin Research and Developi^nt Center^ 
. for cognitive' learning j Thepurpose.of thiunst^uinent is to obtain background dat^nd to-; 
detennine the nature .'of the organizational structure in your school. 

• This instrui^t' to be completed-by the principal consists of 19 background iteiS; and a ^ 

■ complexity check list: Completion of the entire -instb^nt.should tequire about 10 mnutes 
of your iim. It is important that all itente receive a response as any item left blank will 
give a distorted picture^ of your school. All responses will remain confidential and none ■ 

' will be identified by person, school, 'or school district. ' 

■ Please answer the question about each item% placing^ your response in the space provided, 
upon cbnpleting the instrument, please place it in the envelope provided and hold it for 
the researcher who will visit^your school and pifk up your sealed; epvelo^e of completed^ 
instrumeiits. o - ^ ~ * '-^ t • ■ ' 

Your participation in this study is sincerely .appreciated, 



Published by.4e Kisconsjn'Jestoh and DeVeloifflent Center for ttgnitive {earning,,, suEported, 
■ in part as a researci and developbent Center by funds fron the 'llatiokl Institute of ^ 
. Education, Cepartiient of 'Health, Education and Welfare, He opinions, e«pressed;herein do 
not necessarily reflect the position of the national Institute of Education and no, o|f icial 
endorsement the National -iMititute of Education 'should be inferred. 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL ISTRUCTURE SURVEY " 

i ' - ■ ' ' 

(Form P) I . ' . 

^ . ^ \\ ■ ■ - • • 

Part 1 ^ ' . . 

' ' K * ■ ■ 

\, , ■ < - 

Directidns: Indicate the proper response in the spacp provided fop each 
question- * ' ; jj * * , " 

^ 1, „ Highest level of professional preparation completed. \ 



1. Bachelors Degree ; 

2. Bachelors Degree +^16 credits . ^ , - 

3. Masters Degree * ' : ' > ^ 
4! Masters Degree + 16 credits ^ * ' 

^. Masters Degree + 32 credits . , . , 

6- Doctoral Degree • ' . 

2- 'Are you presently enrolled in a degree program? V 

7 ' - ' . 

1. Yes • ' ' . . : 

2. ,No ' ' 

3. Have you given cuiy presentations or written any articles for 

, professional organizations in the past 5 years? ' 

- -A * . 

H ■ . ■• ■ 

1. Yes - • . • 

2. No 

4. If yes to abo^e question 3, indicate the approximate nximbef. 

5. Sex. ; ^ V 



1. Female 
.2. ^ Male ^ 



Have you participated in a staff developnient workshop in the. 
past 2 yeairs? ^ - , 



1. Yes . ' 

2. No , ^ . . ^ - 

7- Indicate^the total number of ' years 6f your teaching and^^^^in- 
istrative e3cpefience- ; 

8. Indicate the total number of years that' you have been a.princijSal 
in thife district. ; ^^ • . ^ 

^9^^ Indicate the total number of years as priricipal in your present 
school: -.V . 
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; Part II 

lliis index is conjpleted only by the building p;^incipal, 
in your responses-- ' ^ , 



Please be accurate 



Below is a list of occupational specialities which might be fdtind in an 
<!lein6ri't:ary school. Place the number of people ; after the occupational 
Specialities which are found ,in your school and which > have qualifi6^, 
people working in thfe speciality at least -10 hoxors^ ppr week . 



District Estate agency/ and county personnel may also be counted provided 
they meet the above criteria. ' • ' 



Administrative Staff , 
« . 

Principal, 

Assistant Principal 

Director of Elementary 
E4ucation 

Supervisor (Curriculuiii 
and/or Instruction 

Administrative lAtern 

Other 



No. 



Teaching Staff 

Classroom Teacher 
Physical"^ Education 
Music 
Art 

Special Education 

Physical or Mental 
Retardation 

Teacher Intern 

Practice Teacher 

Instructional Aide 

Other o" 



Pupil Personnel Staff 

— 

Guidance Counselor 
School Psychologist 
Social Worker , "'"^ 1 
School Ntirse 

Speech Therapist 

■ ■{ ^ . 
Special. Learnxng 

Disabilities 
Attendance Officer 
Remedial Reading 
Remedial Ma^th - 
Othe r- .< v 

Auxiliary St^ f 

School^ Secretary 

Instructional or 
Clerical Aide 

Lay Supervisor (Paid) 

Lay* Volunteer ^ 
(Unp^d) 

Custodicm* 

Cook 

Bus. Driver 

Audio-Visjial 

Other 



No. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURE DATA 



Directions : * , ^ ^ 

!• This fprm^may be oQinpleted by: . \ 

school principal if accounting data for the school' are available 
. in the principal's office^ ' ^ . ^ 

' ' . . * or by 

'A The school district's superintendent or business manager if accounting ^ 
data for 6ach school are available only in the dis^ict'g- central office, 

^ ■■ . • ' ' . 1' ■ W 

2". The expenditure categories for which data are requested are those • 
found in Financial Accounting for local and' State School Systems, , 
(Handbook II in the State f;ducational Records and Reports Series 
' published by 'the y.S. Office of Educationf. * ^ • ; 

3, Attached to this form are vliescriptions and definitions of the various 
expenditure categories XT ^ - , T - " 

4- We realize that not.^1 school districts maintain complete fLiancial 

reqords on.a school-by-school basis. For this reason we are requesting 
. data only for expenditure categories that are most likely to be main- 
tained at the schoo^L level. 3;t,is hoped that the school or school . 
district will be able to provide resonably accurate infbrmation on ' 
'. the exper)dit\ires in- these categories for the sfchooX. • - 

5. The expenditure data requested are for the 1,974-75 school year. 

6. * If questions should arise Concerning the completion of this form, ^ 

* please do not hesitate to call (ooUect) to Terry Geske it 608/263/4270 
or Richard Rossmiller at 608/263/4200. " ' 



i:' instruction ^ ' . Ttotal School 



Salaries 



Principal (s) V 
Teachers 



Other cettificated professional staff. 
Secretarial and crerical * 



1 



Other salaries 



Total School 



Supplies and Material^ 

' ' ' ; . \ 

' . ■ ^ \ \ 

Instructional supplieg^nc^^mat^^^ 

' - ' ^ .A 
Other supplies and materiaiti^^ 



C. Text 



oks, Library and Audiovisual 




Textbooks 
'Library books 
Periodicals and newspapers 
.Audiovisual materials 
Other . ' 

Other Expenses 
/el 

xpenses of inservice, education 
■Ot^er expenses 

Operpition of Plant - 

A. Salaries - 
""^^^lant engineers ' 

Custodians 

B. Supplies and Materials 

C. Utilities 



■ 

D* Other Expenses 

- ^ 

Repairs to Plant and Equipment 
Capital Outlay 

Replacement of instructional equipment 
Addition to instructional equipment 
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■ .. ■ ■ ■ 

V. General InformaitiQn ; i, . ' . ^ 

1. Pliea^e indicate the average salary paid tflte following categories of 

' 'distric^t employees during the 1974-75 school year. 

• ^ ' ■. ■ — 

Elementary school (Grades K-6) teacher^ 

\ ' ' ' * • ■ ' • . ^ ^ ' ■ • ■ 

Elementary school principals ^ 

Instructional aides , ' 

Secretarial and/or clerical personnel ^ 



Fringe benef its .represent a significaiit expenditure item in mostr Bchool 
districts. .Please estimate as accurately as possible the average cost 
to the district of the fringe benefits (restaurant, social security, 
health insurance, life insurance, etc.) provided for the typical employee 
in each of the following ciategoriek during the 1974-75 school year. 



Elementary school (Grades K-6) teac'hers 

Elementary school principals^ 

Instructional aides * 



' Secr'etarial and/or clerical personnel 



3. School districts sometimes establish guidelines for allocating funds ^ , \ 
for instructional supplies and materials, textbooks, library books^ etc. \ 
If your district has such a policy, please indiccLtie the amount allocated 
per pupil, per. teacher, or per school for supplies, materials, etc. or 
indica'^e the basis^ on' which such allocations are made. 



^ -1 

'' ' \ — 
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Definition of ExpenditJ^re Categories 



Following are specific definitions, j^hich shohld help clarify the 'costs 

to be included within each expendituije category: ' . . _ 

- ' • ' ^ • ^ «-..-■ '■ • 

) ' ' - - " • • ' ^ - ^c- 

I. Instruction ^ / * ' 

Instruction* Consists of those' activities cjealin^didectly with or 
: aiding iti the teaching of students or improving the /quality rfof 
instruction. Examples' are th,e activities of teachets; principals, 
consultants i 02? superv^isors of instruction, and guidance and 
psychological perspnnel. ' , 

■ ' ■ "•■ ---^ 

A. Salaries^; . \ ' ^ ^ \ 

Principals *- The full-time, part-time, and prorated portions, of 
salaries of rprincipals, assistant principals, and other perspnnel . 
performing ^he adminisl^ative duties of a principal. Salaries of 
' pirincipalS who teach (/lasse^ are prorated to this account in pro- 
P9ftion^to the time ^vdted to' the coordination and supervision 
of the activities 6f the, schawls. ^ ^ ' 

Teachers - The full-time, part- time, and prorated portions of salaries 
' for all teaching serviced rendered to pij^ils^in the public schools, \ 
including the salaries of substitute teachers. ^ 

Other certificated Astrudtional Staff - The full-time, part-time 
and prorated portion of salaries for services rendered by school 
librarians*; television instructional personnel, audiovisual personnel^ 
' guidance per sonnisl, psychologists and psychanetrists\ 

Secretarial apd Clerical - The full-time, part-time and prorated , 
portions of salaries for secretarial and clerical assistants to 
instructional per;3onnel. , , 



Other Salaries - The full-time, part-time and prorated portions of 
salaries for .any; non-certificated assistantsiloj^ aides to instructional 
staff other thkn secretarial and clerical personnel, such as lay 
readers, study hall teachers, theme graders, etf:. - 



B. Supplies a^id Materials 

Instructional -^^pendi tares for all supplies and materials which 
are actually or constructively consumed in' the instructional program,, 
including the freight and cartage costs, are recorded here. 

Examples of such supplies include chalk, paper, test-tubes, ink, 
pencils, paint brushes, paints'*, chemicals, shop supplies for voca- ^ 
tional courses, oils, cleaners, music supplies, supplies for ^ 0, 
operation of equipment used in instructional programs (typewriter^ 
ribbons, etc.)/ workbooks, physical education supplies, printing 
of plfeissroom materials, periodicals for classroom tise (not library)-. 
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OtheiL Supplies ar>d .Materials - Expenditures for all supplies used 
by teachers ojbher ^han those actually used in the instructional program 
ate recorded here. Examples of such expenditures include stationery, 
postage, desk supplies, etc. 

Textbooks, Library and Audiovisual * / 

Textbooks - Expenditures for replacement of textbooks furnlshed^ 
free to all public school pupils, bindings and. other textbook repairs, 
and freight and cai^ta^e of textbooks. '.Purghase of textbooks rented 
♦o the studentsK are also included here. ^ , V 

Library Books - Expenditures for regular, or incidental purchases 
9f school library books available for general use by students. 
Other expenditures included in this account, are costs of binding, 
oJ:her book repairs, and shipping charges fojr school library books. 

Periodicals and 'Newspapers - Expegiditures for perlbdicals and 
newspapers for general use by the school library. (A periodical 
is any publication appearing at regular intervals of letes than a 
yedr and continuing for an indefinite period. ) , 

Audiovisual Materials - Expenditures for audiovisual materials (hot 
equipment) used in the instructional progreul^, such as jfilms, 
filmstrips,^ recordings, exhibits , charts, maps, and television and 
radio materials-, .including the rental of such ii(iate±:ia^s . - 

Other Expenses , - Expenditures for library servicetgUin lieu of main- 
taining a school library and for schpol library supplies such as 
paper, pencils, index cards, and other office supplies, / . 

' ^ ^ . ^ ' ' . '■ * 

D.. Other Expenses ^ • 

■ * . • 

Travel - Expenditures for the travel of all instructional^personnel 

and their assistants, including travel in connection with^he 

everyday instructional activities and travel to conventions, meeting^, 

institlites, and workshops. This includes meals, lodging, Registration 

feefe, etc. , » 

Expenses of Inservjce Education - Expenses of workshops, professional 
libraries, convention .expenses, reimbursement of expenses for 
attending sximmer ' sc?$i'oofS^ extension cour^^es, etc. , 

OtheV Expenses - M^^ellai^ous expenditures incurred for the instruc- 
tional prograim for such : things as graduation expenses, assembly 

speakers, field trips, etc, ■ ^ 

*' ^ ■ t 

; •'' ■.. '.■ ■ 

■ / *■ • ■ 
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( 

Operation of Plant 

Opelration of plant consists if J^e housekeeping activities concerned 
with keeping the physical pl^nr open and ready for us'e. It^ includes 
cleatd.ng, disinfecting, laundering, dry cleaning^ heating, • lighting , 
commurticationsr power, moving furniture, handling stores, oaring- 
for grouncjs, and other housekeeping activities that ar^ repeated 
somewhat regularly oxfra. daily,, weekly, monthly, or seasonal. basis. 
Operation of plant does not encompass .the repair and. replacement of 
facilities aVid equipment. 

A. Salaries 

Plant Engineers - The full-time;^ part-time, and pr^s.„- ^ 

of salaries of personnel responsible for superyisi^jjg^ the staff ' ^ 

servicing building^ ^ ^ 

Custodial - The full-time, part-time, dnd prorated pprtTSns' of salaries 
'Of custodians, firemen, .custodians ' helpers, maj|:rons, general utility \, 
men, niglit watchmen, and other 9uch personnel who sweep ,^ clfean, polish, 
mop, care for grounds, operate the heating and ventilating^ systems, ^ 
and perform any other housekeeping duties. Salaries of custodians 
performing mainrtienance activities during vacation periods shox^^d be 
prorated betwee^ this account and Maintenance^^ Plant. 

B. Supplies and Materials , ' 

Expenditures for lajtooms, fnops, si^ap,^ dusters, electrical fuses, 
electric light bulbs, fluorescerit^ubes, 'pap^r towels, hand 
towels, floor wax, bath towels, parter cups, toilet paper, and other 
such consiamabie custodial supplies.) ' * 

C. Utilities . ^ 

Heat for Buildings - Expenditures for all coaljt steam, electrsLity, 
gas, gasoline, ^fuel oil, and wood used foi> heating, including 
■^jrs^nsportation costs involved. If electricity and gas are used 
for "heating and other purposes and if the bills canAot be divided between 
heat ana other utilities, the. expenditure should be recorded unde^ 

y ■ . , ■ 



thi^ account. 



Gas (Not Heat) - All expenditures for gas for any use other than 
heating -buildings ^should be« recorded here. ^ , 

Water and Sewage - Expenditures paid to municipal governments for 
water and sewage service. .-Include cost of supplies such as chemicals* 
for water or sewer treatment when -the school district maintains 
its own water and sewer system. 

Electricity -r All expenditures for electricity except electricity 
used for heating buildings should be recorded hei'e. y 

/ 
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Telephone and Telegraph - Expenditures for telephone and telegraph, 
including rpnt^;±rtsr^e telephone switchboards are recorded here. 

D. Other Expenses 

ReimbursemeVit of expenses for^ travel by plant operation personnel 
in the performance of their jobs ^nd in attending workshops, etc. 
Meals, lodging, registration tees, etc., are also recorded here. 

Repairs to Plant and Emiipment 

^ »naists. 




uaintei;iance con^is^s. of those activities that are concerned 
^eping the groundis, buildings, service sj^stems, furniture and 
eq^i^pment in*good repair. Repairs to cap;Lfcal ir^jas Qpnsist of 
expendit&es for contracted sejrvices, salaries, atuiv-wages of school 
. employees engj^ged for that, purpose, mateorials, and supplies used in 
the repai^of existing buildings, groundk, service sydtems, fur/iiture 
and other equipment.. Expenditures which add to existirW furniture 
and equipment inventories and/or include replacements of is^mlpment, 
majoV integral units of buildings or mechanicitL<-sys terns ana^feependi-^ 
tures for site improvement replacements, 2u:e not recorded under the 
Capital Outlay .accounts, if they are not a part of a building con- 
struction, major remodeling or site improvement project. 

* ■ '-'^ . ' > ^ 

* The fol lowing.. general guide is suggested for the allocation of ^ 
expenditures for maintenance of buildings and service systems: 
Expenditures which are incurred to repair existing partitions 
walls, ceilings, roof structures, ducts, vents, windows, light ^ 
rfixtures/^ boilers, etc-, which do not red^lt in changes in these 
kinds of integral- units of the builciings, >service systems, and 
the integral unit, has not been 'totally repifced, the expenditure 
'shall be recorded as maintenance. If an integral unit has been 
rjsplaced in its entirety^ and ii not a part of a remodeling project, 
. the expenditure prdii^fKly will be recorded jji th e Capital Outlay 
account. / ' ' 



IV. Capital Outlay \ ' 

. ' ■ ^ ^* . '■ 

• Capi*tal Outlay expenditures aret those, which, result in the acquisition 
' of ^ew fixed assets or additions or impit'ovements to existing fixed 
assets ' ' \ 

w ■ - '■ ■ '( 

J Instructional EquiHrient - Expenditures to furnish and equip a newly 
constructed or remodeled building for instruction are^ tecorde^ Ttere ^ 
Instructional equipment is that used by pupils, teachers, principals 

J and supervisors of instruction in the instructional program and is 
not a built-in ±tem.^^>Sorael examples' of instructional equipment aiiei 
desks, workbenches, »,3hop machinery and tools, musicdl instruments, 
typewriters, business machines, phonographs, radios r ^notion picture 
prpjeqtors, sewing machines, science laboratory apparatus, encyclo- 
pedia sets, unabridged dictionaries, physical education apparatus,, 
and other -equipment used, in the instructional program. / ^ 

- % - ■ \ ' ' 



TIME ALLOCATION' OF INSTRUCTIOr 
PERSONNEL 



Instructions : , , ^ 

1. This form is designed to provide information about thfe utilisation 
of time jselected teachers. ThQ form should be cocq?leted by 
each selected teacher and by the pjrincipftj... . 1. / ' > 

2. Please estimate as accuiately as , you caii* either: 
a) the number of houry per week you typically spdid in the v^ 



activities listed on this form ■ 

K or 



" . , \ b) the percentage of you time you typically spend in the various: 

activities listed on this form. " • . 

.■ ' , - '"^ ■ ^ ' \'' 

3. If you report ybur allocation of time in hoxurs, Uie totil of tjie 
hours in Category II~Dire(&fe Instructle«i of Pupil^, and Category IH 
—Activities Other Than Direct instruction of Pupils, should equal 
the total "amount of time, both'^in-school and out-pf -school , ttote^^c, 

^ devote to your j^qb.^ ' > ; " 

\ If you report your time fn percentage, the percentage of time in 

Category II— Direct Instruction of Pupils, and Category III— -Ac^J-vi- 
ties Other Than Direct Instruction of Pupils, should total to l60%. 

4. If you are not involved in a particular activity enter a zero (0). 

5. If you are not directly involved in instruction 6f students, e.g., 
principal or secret£ur/, you may disregard Section. Ill of the 

6- If you are directly involved in instruction of stud^hts, we are 
especially interested in the amount or percentage of • time devoted 
to the various modes of instruction (for example, oni-to-oiie, small 
... group, large group, etc.) in the various areas of the .curriculxim. 
Your best estimate of the amount or percentage of yoxir time spent 
in the^ various activities is ..sufficient; we do not . expect "stop 
watch** accuracy in your estimates. 



L 

e^"«heck 



Please^-^heck you position. * 



Principal Intern ^ 

Teacher* Unit Secretacry 



_ Aide 
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II. Direct Instruction of Pupils , 

Direct instruction of . students includ6s^ those activities in which you 
are directly involved in. teaching students. Examples would include 
lecturing to. a large group of students, showing a film, working with a 
small group of '^students on a paucticular skill, or working with an 
individual student in a task or giving directions to a student who will 
engage in independent study.. 

vA. Please estimate ^le^romber of, 1^^^ or percentage or time 

per week that you spend in this activity: j , . 



Of the time you spend in direct instruction of Sftudents, please ^ 
indicate how that time is allocated^ amongNthe following curricular 
areas and modes of instruction: _ / v 



Mode of Instruction 



Curriculum 
Area , 


1:1 


' Small Group 
* (3-5 Students) 


Class-siz^ 
Group 


More Them ^ 
One Class 


4a> 

Other 


Reading 










} y 


Language Arts ^ 




— ^ 








Mathematics 












Science 




/ ' .Si- 


• 






Social Studies. 




V 








Other 






i 







III. Activities Other Than Direct Instruction of Pupils 



Supervision of Pupils » e.g. , -recess, 
lunchrtx>m, playground, etc. 



No. of Hours/Week or Percentage 
of l*ime In This Activity 



B. 



Planning , 



instructional 



actiP^i.ties for pupils. 



Te s t ing/ Ass es s ing/Eva lua t ing , e.g. 
activities associated with deter- 
mining progress of pupils. 



Recordkeeping , * e . g ■ , maintaining 
up-to-date records on each pupil's 
progress. ^ 



ERLC 
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• No. of Hours /Week or Percentage 

of Time in This- Activity 

Inservice Training , e.g., school- 
wide or ♦system-wide activities^ , ^ * 
designed to promote prof essioi&l ' / . * 
development of the staffs . ' - 

. ■ • . . •• 

Clerical/secretarial , e.g.i" typing , r 

tests and instructional in^erials, 

correcting papers and %eL/kts, mimeo- ' # 

graphing or duplicatin^materials, ; ^ - 

and similar activities. . - ' ' ' . 

Administrative , e.g., activities ^ 

such as supervision of instruction • ^ . 

which support .ttje /instructional • . 

program but are * riot directly involved . « * 

with it. 



Other y any activities not identified 
in the above categories (please 
specify) . /' . . 
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TEACHER FORMS 

INSTRUCTION SHEET 



We sincerely appreciate your willingness to cooperate in this study. ^ 
Your assistance in the projeqt is vital in assuring our success. The 
following directions are for your assistanpe in filling out the enclosed 
questiozmaries . — . 



1; In this packet you will find your, instruments. Thfe entire packet will 
take approximately 2 hours of yoxit tiine. Let us.«tltess that you do 
not have to jibiiplete all the instruments at one tim# and there is no 



specific ord3p in which they have to be cbopleted. Each instrument 
may be completed separately and the time involved is printed in the 
instruction sheet on each instrument; . v 

2. Please read the specific instructions printed on the front page of 
each instrument. :. 

3*. It is imp9rtant that each instrument be cortpleted prior to the arrival 
of the researcher and that each question be responded to in order to 
give an accurate picjture of your school. 

4. As each instrument is completed place it in the envelope provided ^nd 
when all have been cbmplete^ftgal the envelope ^d retain it until the 
researcher arrives in your mSM§>l» 



5. The researcher, will retrieve each envelope when he/she meets the unit. 

6. This packet contains the following: * . ' . . 



a. Background Information - this contains background ^. 
questions and requires approximately 5 minutes to complete.- ~ * 

b. Principal Leadership Assessment - this consists of 24 questions 
measuring the leadership style of yout principal and requires 
approximately 10 minutes to complete/ 

c. Job Satisfaction Suyvey - this contains 50 questions concerning 
your satisfaction with various aspects of your job and requires 
approximately 30 minutes to cdn^lete. 

d. Time Allocation of Instructional Personnel - this deals with 
the utilization pf time of the staff and requires approximately 
20 minutes to complete. 

e. Decision Involvement Analysis 
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We appreciate tlie tiJte and cooperation you are giving in assisting the.^ 
Center with this simfe'. ^I.e,t us assure you that your repponse^ to these 
instruments will never be -identif ied. - 



Sincerely, 



,Dr. Ctonrad Katzenmeyer 
Director i>f Evaluation Services 

Dr. Linda Ingison and Ms^ tleborah M. Stewart 
Efvaluatioh Coordinators if • 

(608) 263-4342 



\ 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE SURVEY 




You are participating in a study conducted by the Wisoons|n Research' and development Center\ft)r\ 
Cognitive Learning. The purpose of this ihstrument is -to obtain background data and to djter^'~ 
..the nature of the organizational str\}cture'in your 'S.choai. • ■ , 

• * . ■ , ' ■ . ' :■ , . ■. • »■ 

This ijistruraent lis to*be con?)leted;,by teachers, Jnd consists of 18 background and complexity 
items and 20 stratification 'and formalization ifm. Gompletion of the entire instrument 
should 'require about 20 minutes of your time. It is iiaportant that all itejns' receive a . 
response as any item left blank will g;ve a distorted picture 'pf your school. All" responses 
will remain confidential and none will- be^identified by person, schbol, ot school district. >^ 

Please answer the question about -each item by placing your resiibnse in the space providefi. 
Upon completing the instrument plea'se place it.,' in the envelope provided and hold it for the 
researcher who will visit your" school and. pick up your sealed eiivelope^f completed instruments 

Your participation^ in this study is sincerely appreciated. 



.1 



Published by the Wisconsin Research- and Development Center, for Cognitive .Learning, sujipo^ted 
in part as a research and development- center by fijnds from the National Institute of 
Education, Department^of Health, Education and Welfare.' The ofinpns expressed hereik ^ ^ 
do not necessarily reflect' the position of the National Institute .of Education and^no official 
endorsement by the Natioiial Institute of Education should be inferred. , - ' 
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BACKGROUND INFORMATION AND ORGANIZATIONAL SURVEY 
^ . ^ ' ' Part I ^s. !v , 

* " V ■ ' ■ ' "^ A " • . • • ' ■ f 

Directions: indicate the proper response m tee space provided for each 
question. . . ~ ^ * 

* ■• - C • " . ■ 

1. Highest level of professional preparation 'completed. 

. ■ • . ■ 

1. Bachelors Degree 

• 2. Bachelors Decree + 16 credits 

3. Masters Degree ^ ^ 

4. Masters Degree + 16 credits' 

5. Masters Degree + 32 credits 

^. Doctoral Degree , - 



2. ''Are you pr^esently enrbl'red in a-j,d$gree program? 
1- Ye? 




5 



Have^^u given anyi;j^ffe&^^ articles for 

prof^sional organiifeat^^i|^ S- years? 

1. X^s . ■ ; . ■ . 

2. ' No ' ^ 



•4. If yes\^to questioa above, indicate the approximate numbet 



Sex. 



1. Fenile - 
^ 2.' Male." . . , 

6. Have you participated in a staff development, workshop in the past 
■ ■ 2 years?" ^. . 4^-,^;; . ^ ? 

1- Yes ' ^ . . ■ ^ * ' ' 

2. No > - - • 

7. Indicate vthe total? ntunber of years of your teaching experience. 

B^' Indicate the total number of years that you' have been a teacher . 
" : in this district. }. 

9. Indicate the total nttaiber of years as a teacher in your present 

school. \ ' - 

1 0. Indicate, the rixamber of district committee^ of which you are a 
member (i.e. curriculum,, in-service, etc.). 

^11. Indicate the htmvber of professional organizations to which yoti 

belong. . 
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12. . Indicate the number of professional organization meetings you 

attend ^ach school year. ^ 

13. Indicate the number of offices that you hold or have held in 

the past 5 years in professional organizations. 

■*> • ^ . ^ . 

J.41 Indicate your age. 

L . . . i ^ 

15. How much time per week do you spend in coordinating unit, team, 
or learning ac^tivities? 

16. Aow much released time do you receive per week for planning of 
' instruction. y ' 

• ■, . . ■ : V.--., • . 





PRINCIPAL LEADERSftiP ASSESSHENI 



You are participating in a study conducted^) the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning. The purpose of thi/ insjOTent is to deteifinine the nature of the principal's 
leadership in your school". , 

■ ■ • i ' T ' ; ■ I 

This instrument to be completed by the te,achers .consists .of 24 leadership items. The items are 
used \n this study by permission of Dr. Daivid G. 'Bowers and are adapted from the Sutvey of 
OrgaBi)jat'iohs Questionnaire developed by the Institute for Social Research,. The University of • 
Michigan. Organizational Development Research Program. Coinpletion of the^ntire instrument should 
require about' 10 'minutes of your time. It is iii^wrtant that all items receive a response as 
any item. left blank will give a distorted picture of your school. All; responses will remain 
confidential and none will be identified by person, school, or school district! 

Please answer the questions about each item Izy placing your response in the space provided. 
Upon completing the instrument please place it in the envelope provided and hold it for the 
researcher who will visit your school and pick up your sealed eavelope of completed ' ^ 
instruments. , • 



Your participation in this study is sincerely appreciated. 




Published by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, supported! 
in part as a research and development center by funds from the National Institute of Education,' 
Department of Health, ..Education and, Welfare. The opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position of the National Inslfitute of Education and no official endorsement by the 
National Institute of Education should be inferred. 
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-fm I NCI PAL LEADERSHIP ASSESS^T 



Directions: 



•I 



Ii\c3icate your feelings cohcerning the leadership) of the principal of your 
school. For each item please answer by circling the Quxnber in t^e coibunn 

niclst accujfately describing your feelings. j 

' ■# • 

= To a very JLittle 6xtei>t ^ 
= To a little extent 

^^ To some ext 



1 = To a very JLittle 6xtei>t ^ 

. '5, = To a little; ^tent • 

> f / 4 « TO a great' «3cjtent * ^ 

5 sis To a very g!reat extent 



12 3- -4 



1. ' Hqw friendly' and easy' to? a^^oadh i? yoiu; principal? 

2. When 'you talk with' your princi|j>al' to what extent; ' * 

* does he/she pay attention to what you're saying? '12 1 4 5 

3. To what extent is your principal willing to listen 

to your problems? '12 3.45 

4. How much does your principal encourage people to give. 

their best effort? - ^ 12 3 4 5 

5. To >?hat extent does your princiifer maintain high 

standards of performance? 1 2 3 4 5 

6. Jb'what extent does your principal show you how to 

iniprove your performance? 1 2 3 4 5 

li . To what extent does your principal provide the help ] 
you need so that you can schedule work ahead of « 

time? * ' 1 2 3 4 5 

8. To what ^tent does your principal offef^ new ideas 

for solving job related problems? 1 2 3 4 5 

9. To what extent does your principal encourage the 

persons who work for him/her, to work as a team? 12 3 4-5 

10. To what extent does your principal encourage people \ 

who work for him/her to exchange opinions and ideas? 1 2 3 4 3 

11. To what ^terit do you feel your priticipal has confi- ' 
dence and trust in you? .1 2 3 4 5 

12. To what extent do you have confidence and trust in 

your principal? , 1 .2 3 4 5 
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1 = To a, very Xitl^^e extend 

2 = To a little extent 

3 ^ To some extent . ^ ,^ 
* 4 » To a great extent . ^ 

5 « To a ^f^^^y great extent • 

To %Aat extent does your principal handle the 

technical side of his/her job — fox example, y 

general^ expertise, , knowledge of job, technical 

skills /heeded in the profession? 1 2 3 4 5 



14. Tto what extent does your principal do A good , 

job of representing your work-to ot^er teachers? . * , . 

. {"Represent*'> means telling 'others' about v^at 
you havi^ done and can do, ap well as explaining ' ' . > 
"' the problems you face and your Readiness bo do \ ^ 

things.) , ; ^ ^ .1 2 3 4 5 

In order to be an effective leader, a principal needs certain kinds of 
Information, skills, .values, and situations. To what extent does your 
principal have each of the following: 

15. Information about how his/her people see and feel ^ 
V kbout things? / ^ • ,, 1.2 3 4 5 

16. Knowledge of what it takes to be a good leader? 1 Z 3 4 5 

17. An attit\3.de which encourages participation and 

commitment from those ^tho work for hinv^her? 1 2 3 4 5 

18. Adipinistrative skills? ^ 12.345 

19. Skills for gisttirig along with other^? 1 2 3 4 5 

20. / A work situatipn which allows him/her to be 

a good leader? '^.1 2 3 4 5 

21. Interest and concern for the people who work' for 

himAer? ' 1 2 3 4 5 

When it is. necesseury for decisions to be rtfiade that affect you, to what 
extent does your principal do each of the following before- final decision^ 
are made? ' 

22. Provic^e you with information cibout the decisions? 1. 2 3 4 5 

• ■ , * 

23. Ask for opinions and ideas from you? '1 2 3 4 5 

. ' ' ■ .j^ .' 

24. Meet with his/her teachers as a group , present 
problems that must be solved and work with th^ 

group to find solutions? 12 3 4 5 
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JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY 



You are participating in a study conducted by .the Wisconsin jlesearch and Development Center for 
cognitive Learning. The purpose of this instrument is to determine the nature of job satisfaction 
in your school. . , * 

This instrument, to be completed by the' staff teacljers, consists of 50 job satisfaction, items, 
completion of the entire instrument "should require about Siiinutes of your time. It is important 
that all items receive a fesponse as item left blank,.wiil give a distorted picture of your 
school. All responses will remain confidential and none will be identified by, person, school, 
or school district ' j 

Please answer the questions about each item by placing your response i^j||^ space provided. 
Upon completing the inStriment please place it in the envelope provideiJ and hold it for the 
researcher who will visit your school and pick up /our' sealed envelope of completed instruments. 



Your participation' in this study is sincerely appreciated. 



Published *by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Le^Aing, supported 
in part as a research and developent center by funds from the National Institute of Education, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The .opinions expressed herein do not necessarily 
reflect the position of the National Institute of Education and no official endorsement by the 
Nationallnstitute qf Education should be itif erred. | 
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JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY 

Directions: Please indicate yoii^ feelings of satisfaction with your 
situation. For each. item please answer by circling the 
number in the column most accurately describing your feelings 

1 = Not satisfied 
• 2 = Somewhat satisfied . " 

. : ' . 3. = satisfied > 

4 = Quite satisfied ' ' . ' ^ 

5 = Very satisfied , ^ 

. - % ■ 
How satisfied are you with: 

1. the professional competence and leadership of 

your administrators? ^ 2^ 3, 4 5 



2. the ability of your administrators tOiencourage 
people to work together? " ^ 

3. the manner in which school/ policies and regulations 
are enforced? 

4. ^ the recognition you receive from your administratots 

for your teaching achievements? ^ 



1.2 ,3.4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2.3 4 5 



5. the procedures used to evaluate teachers in ypur ' 

school? • , V ' - • 1 2 3 4 5 

6. the fairness of the administration in .the assigning 

' of extra duties? ' ' 1* 2 3 4 ^ 5 

7. the opjportuni ties provided to disciiss problems 

with administrative personnel? * . • 1 2 3 4 5 

8. the trust you ^have in your administrators? ♦ 1 2 3 4 5 

9. the administrator •^/ia:ust/in you? 1 2 3 4 5 

10. the innovativehess of your school administrators? 1.2 3 4 5 

11. the personal and social relationships you have with 

other teachers? 1 2 *3 4 5 

12. the recoghition you getftfrdm other teachers for your 

work? 1 2 3 4 5 

13. th6 quality of work of other teachers in your school? 1 2 3 4 5 

14. Jthe amount of work done by other teachiirs in your 

"School? 1 2 3 4.5 

' • ; I • • . • / ■ • . . 
. 124 
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1 =» Not satisfied 

2 » Somewhat satisfied 

3 « Satisfied 

4 » Quite satisfied 

5 Very satisfied ^ 

How satisfied are you with: ; 

15. teaching, in light of what you expected to be 
doing as a teacher? 



1 2 3 4 5 



ie. yotir iruture in your school district? 1 2 3 4 5 

*17. your opportunities for growth in your' profession? 1 '2 3 4 5 

18. * your school as an orgemization l^o work fpr? 1 2 3 4 5 



the professionalism your school district shows _ 
toward teachers? • 1^ 3 4 5 

20. the ^degree of your involvement in your school? 1 2 3 4 5 



21. the general reputation of your school? 

22. the opportunities that you have to influence 
school policy? 



12 3-4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 



' 23. "your awareness of what is "going on" in yo\ar 

school? I 1 2 S3 4 5 

24. the goals enqphasized by your school? 1 2 3 4i 5 

25. the amount of money you make? • 1 2 3 4 5 

- 26. the salar^. schedule and fringe benefits in your . 

school district? ' : ^ '.12345 

27. the physical facilities of your school? '^1 2 3 4 5 

28. the number of students acccwmoda ted in^ your 

school? 1.234.5 

29. the availability of appropriate^ instructional • 
materials and equipment? • 1 2 3 4 5 



30. the arrangement of appropriate instructional 
materials and ec^uipment? ^ 



2 3 4 5 



31. the amount of prepara[tion time provided for ' ^! 

teachers in your school? ^ 2 3 4^ 5 



32. the custodial Services provided in yoitr school? 1 2 3 4 5 

■• ■ 125 - ■" 
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1 = Ndt satisfied 

2 = Somewhat satisfied 

3 =: Satisfied 

4 f Quite satisfied 

5 Very satisfied 



How satisfied aj?e you with: 

33. , tahe, quality of the work you do? 

34. the extent to which you are motivated by your job? 

35. the freedbm that you have to experiment with 
instructioxi^l methods?^ , 

36. the intellectual: stimulation that you receivei ^ 
from your work? ^ v 

37. the opportunities- that you have to teach in your, 
major; areas of interest? , , 

38. the amount of work you are expected to do? ^ 

39. the amount of time that you actually spend in 
teaching? 

■ ' ■ ^ V. 

40. the total time that you spend with students? 

41. the nximber of students for whom you are responsible? 

42. the extent to which you are able to meet your ^ 
students'" academic needs? 



45. the extent to which the community recognizes and 
appreciates its edudators? 



1.2, 3 

1 '2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

12 3 

1 2 3 

1^23 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 



43. the extent to which you are able to meet your 

students' affective needs? ^ ^ 



44. the quality of your interactions with your students? ,1 2 3 

12 3 



46. /the adequacy of financial support provided yo\ir 

school by the community? ^ . 12 3 

47. the understanding of yo\ir school's program by 

parents and tl^e community? 12 3 

48. the community's involvement in your school's program? 1^ 2 3 

49. the methods used to coiqcnunicate with the community 

about your school? ^ • 12 3 

50. the methods used to report student, progress to 

parents? . . x z j 
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X'IME ALLOCATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
PERSONAL 



Instructions^ ^ 



1. This "folk is designed to provide inf6iination about* the utilization of 
time by selected teachers*^ The fprm should be completed- by each 
selected teacher and by the principtetl. 



2. Plealse estimate as accurately as you can either: * * ^ 

a) the numbey of hours per week you typically spend in the various 
activities listed on this form . 



or 



b) the percentage of ypur time you typically spend in the Vc^:ious , 
activities listed on this forth. 

3. If you report your allocation of tiine^i^t>hours, ^the & ofl^the hours 

in category II--Dlrect Instwction M vPuriils, and Ca-tegoty III~Activities 
Other Than Direct Instruction of Pupils^/ should equal the total amount 
of time, both in-school and ou^-of-sqhool, that you devote to your job, 

tf you report your time in percentage, the percentage, of time in Category 
^I~Direct Instruction of Pupils/ and Category^II— Activities Other Than 

Direct Instruction of Pupils, should toifial to' 100%. 

. ^ ^ . ■ «, . — ....„,... ... . . 

4* If you are not involved in'd particular activity enter a zero (0). 

■ . ■ ♦ ' 

5. If you are not directly involved in instruction of atvidents, e.g. , ' 
principal or secretary, you may, disegard Sectipn II of the fprm. 

6. If you are directly involved in instruction of students, we are espefcially 
interested in the aunount or percen^:age of time devoted to the various 
modes of instruction (for example, one-to-one,' small group, large g^oup, , 
.etc.) in th^ various areas of the curricuJtttnr""'Voui^^^^^^ estimate of the 
amount or percentage of your" timer spent; in th^se various activities is 
sufficient; we'do no)s expect "stop witch'*" accuracy in your estimates. 

^^^^ ' V' 

I. Please che^ck your pp*^ition. ^ ■ . ■ ^ \ 

: • T Principal Intern 



Teacher - ' , . Unit Secretary 



Aide 



4 



\ 
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II, Direct Instruction of Pupils 

"^Direct instruction of students incluies thbse activities in. which 'you 
are directly involved in teaching students. Examples .would include 
. . lecturing to a large group of student** showing a film, working with a. 
small group of students on a particular skill^^r working with an 
individual student in a task or giving directly to ''a student who will 
engage in independent study. . ' 

A. Please estiiiate the "number of Hours per week or percentage^ o 
per week that you spend iii this activity: 



B. Of the time you spend in dir'ect instfu'ctioti of students, please 
indicate how that time is allocated among the following curricular 
areas and modes of instruction: , ' \' 





Mode of Instruction ^ 






Curriculum 

Area V 


1;1 


Small Group 
(3-5 Students) 


Class^size 
Group 


More Than 
One Class 


Other 


Reading 












Language Arts ^ 












Aatheniiatics 












Science 












Social ^Studies 












Other V A 




■\ 


' ST-. 







III. .Activities Other Than Direct Instruction of Pupils 



No. of Hours/Week or Percehtag 
of Time In Jh±B Activity ^ 



A. Supervision of Pupils , Je»g> , recess^ 
\ lunchroom playground, tcc. 

B. Planning , e.g.f instructional 
activities for pupils* ' 

■ • . * . 

C. Testing/A6sessinp7Evaluating , e.g., 
, activities associated with deter- 
mining progress of pupils • 

D. Record Keeping ^ e.g., maintaining 
up-to-date records on each ^pupil's 
progress . . , , . ' 



\ ■11 
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F. 



H. 



Inservice Training , e • g • , schooi-V > 
Wide oif systera^lde activii:les 
designed to promote professional 't; 
development of the stB^tf. ^ 

Clerical/secretarial , e.g., typing 
tests and Instructional materials, 
corirectlng papers and tests^, mimeor 
graphing or duplicating materials, 
and similar activities. 



Administrative , e.g. , actlvltiesi 
such as supervision of instruction 
whic;h support the instructional 
ypfogram but are not directly involved 
with it. 

■ > 

Other , atty activities not idtotif led 
in the above categories (please 
specify). 



Hov of Hours/Week or. Percentage;, 



- V 
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\ ' . JECISIdN; INVOLVEMENT ANALYSIS . ' • 

You are participating in a study being Aucted by the Wisoonain Reseirch and Devel<Jpment Center 
for Cognitive Learning. The purjose of this instrument is to detemiine the nature of ISivolvement- 
in the decision-making process in your school, 

Ais instrument consists of 19 decision items about which questions are asked, Completion of 
the entire instrument should require less than fifteen minutes of your time. All responses 
will 'rtiaif 'confidential and none will be identified by perspn, school, of school district. 

•Pleasfe'answer the four questions asked about each dedision item by placing your responses in 
'the spaces provided. A sample item, which has been marked, is .provided for your convenience. 
Upon completingrthe in8.trument, please place it in the envelope provided and hold .it for the^ 
researcher who will visit your school and pick up your envelope of completed instruiients. 

;f Your, participation in this study is sincerely appreciated, 



Published by The Wisconsin' Research and Developiient Center for Cognitive Learning, supported . 
in part a.s a research and development center by funds from the National Institute of Education, 
•Department of Health, Education and Welfare. The opinions expressed herein do not , necessarily 
reflect the position of the National Institute of Education and, no official endorsanent by the 
National Institute of Education|bould be inferred, ' 
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7 ; Sdfliple Item - ^ " 

The allocation ''of mater- 
ials t equipment 9 and 
supplies to units with- 
in your school 



1. 



..a 



m. Decision Itam iS^l 



The approval of Instruc- 
tional materials to be ^ 
purcjiased 



1. 



2. 



3-( 
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Decisiop Item J!2 . 

The coordination of cur 
riculum' across classes 
within you;r school 



i34 



Decision Itein^3 



The amount , of planning 
time provliftbd teachers 



Decis ioft Item 



. Tlic procedure? to * 
( lized in evaluating in- 
structional mater iaia 
within your achool 



.2/ 
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Decision Item <f5' 

The criteria to be utj:- 
.Uaed in evaly«ting 
.instructional progranMi 
within your school 



1. 



2. 



3. 



■0' 
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Decision Item #6 

Hie nucber and nature of 
parent- teacher confer- 
ences 



t.[Z] 



2. 



..a 
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Decision Item #7 



The procedures to be ut 
lized in evaluating thc^ 
principal's performance 



I* 
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Decision Item. #8 

* The groupings to be uti- 
lized for instruction 
(onerto-one, small 
groups, etc,) 





■ >■ • 

Decision ift; em #9 



vThe procedures to be uti- 
lized in student assess- 
meat 



3. 



1. 



2. 
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Decision //lO 



The design and content of 
burriculum within your 
classroom - 





3. 



\0 



The procedures to be(^ti- 
lized in evaluating 
teacher performance 



Decision Item ^^12 

The criteria to be utl-^ 
lized in evaluating . 
preservice and inservice 
^programs 





3. □ 



14^ 



Decision #13 



Thf nature and extent of 
consultant help from out- 
side your school 
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Decision Item #14 

The topics for thie Inser- 
vice program 



2. 



3. 



ii4 



Decision Item #15 

t The area(s) in which 
7, teachersr' should special- 
ize (if any) 




Decxsion Item *#i6 

The instructional objec- 
tives each child is to 
attain ' * . • . 






Decision Itegi //1 7 

The a4T.ount and -nature of 
supervision of teaching 
methods 



10 



1. 



2. 



3. 
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Decision Item ^18 



. v. - •; 



The budget for • you^ 
school ; 



1. 



2. 



□ 



1 ' ; a; 



r 



3* 



4. 



H 
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Decision Item iflB ■ 

The extent of invo^ye- 
ment of parent advisory 
groups in the programs 
of your school 



1. 



2. 



1/ 



3. 



TV. 
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DECISION INVOLVEMENT ANALYSIS 




Questions 



Please answer the following four questions 
in terns of your school by placing the 
appropriate number of the response in the 
boxes provided for each decision item. 
The responses are listed in the right hand 
column of this sheet. Place only one 
answer in each box. 



1. . Which person or group presently 
makes tOie .final decision on this 
item? ^ 

,f 

2. Which person or group should make 
the final decision on this item? 



Use the Following Numbers. to Respond 
' to Questions 1 and 2 . 

1 - Board of Education 

2 - Superintendent or Other, Central 

Office Personnel 

3 r- Negotiation Teams (if any) 

4 - A Policy Committee 

5 - Principal or-Assistant Principal 
■ 6 - Entire Faculty as a Group . 

7 - A Curriculum Committee 

8 - Teachers as a Group ' , 

9 - Individual Teacher , « 

10 - Parents or Parent Advisory Committee 

11 - Student . ' 

12 - No One Presently Responsible 



4 



3. How much involvement do you 
j^resently h^ve in making this 
decision? .-j ' ;i 




Use the Following Numbers to 



to 



Question 3 . 

1 - Very litt]|e involvement 

2 - Little involvfflieiit 

3 - Some i^l^r^ent 

4 - Much involvement 

5 - Very much involvement 



4. To what extent are you satisfied 
with your involvement in making 
this decision? 



Use the Following Numbers to Respond to 
Question 4 . • 

1 - Not satisfied ; ■ 

2 - Somewhat satisfied 

3 -.Satisfied ^ 

4 - Quite satisfied 

5 - Very satisfied 



H 
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APPENDIX D ' 

INTERVIEW, OBSERVATION, AND RATING FOBtiS 
USED IN IGE/NON-IGE SCHOOL STUDY 

■ ■ • 

■ ■ <• ■ 
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BvaXuation Study of IGE * . . School Name^^ 



Address 



\ . Interviewer * 



• Date_ 
Principal QOestionnatir^^^ 



IGE Schools 

' y< 



9 



i. "Lead in" Questions ^ 
A. Re: MUS: • 
1. Do you have special education /pupils? Yes ' No 



2. If yes, "how are they byij^iaed?/ , • ' 

in ^ their own s^p^^te unit , " 

i ncluded in 'i regular" unfts 
-some' of each , ^ ■ » ' V , ^ ' J 



is- 



other / Ispecify: ^ ' . ^ 

il. 'how 



^".'V-"^!^ 'how ar^ special area- .teacher org4nized? .V* ^ 
e ach^/ontev. is alone/no af filiation wi.t±ii^^ unit 



i Z'^^'' ??^ey^^^e jyicluded in' "r#giilar". xariits . ' V ' ' 

^, ' oth^f; specify; •> \ ■ ' ^ " - 

4. How is 3<;in<Iei?g^r^en treated? ^ . 4 ' ' 

^ ' as^elf coni&Sied dla5§tooci(s) / 

ijri\?^in<||^j^ .uniij^/ 




a s, a -part of a j^riitary lunit > 
oth^t, specif^: • 



• ■ \ - .V. I 

ol Gonmunxty^ 



S.' \Re^ ^ $cane/Schop^ nommiinJt'tvV: . • . * 



2J 4" 



/Vf;' V V 1 . ih: genSralV*^ doe|^ ^Sfcrjschool .have tft^e sjtqppprt otjjthe parej^s? 



f " Ye^^ ' No SomeWft^t No infpnnatiqh; . 



2.- In g^iner^l, d6as *he s.chool*^have the Qx^ppbrt of the cominunity 



^ * • at l4rg^ 




^es ^o- . I Sohtewhat .^ ' ,*J|o information. 

the ' schopl ^have the support | fcff J^e* central off ice? 
• . : , '%v v<^es , No ^. ■ Somewhat V No-. information ^ 
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poes the school have the support of other schools iii the 
district? 



Yes No Somewhat No information 



Note: In questions 5 and 6 we're trying to find out yhether 

. the school really wants to incllHe the coimiunity in the 
decisions before they occtar rather than just telling i 
the community what has already been decided. Don* push 

* too hard/ though, if this gets touchy. 

5. With regard to your school's ^interact ion with parents and ^he 
coromunfty in general has there been any aysteiflatic atteitg>t 
'to discover what kind of fiili|g|^ lucational programs the 
community wants? (e.g., questionnaires, open meetings) 

Yes No Somewhat No information 
^\ Coitiment (if yes, describe what they do) : 



6. Are there any provisions for inclxading community members in 



#• 



the decisions regarding school programs or policy (i.e., 
before the progrcim/policy is drafted)? 



Implementation Questions , . 

A. Re: MUS: 

} _ , ■ _^ ■ ■ - 

• • . * • 

1. How of ten do IIC meetings occur? ^ — 

2. Aire agendas written up beforehand? ^ 

' ' ■ ■ ' 
Yes No Sometimes No informaJ:ion 

3. Are adjiutes written up afterwards? 

Yes No Sometimes No information 



6. Re: Facilitative Environments , . i 

■ ' ^ . ■ , I . 

1. Do representatives from the IGE schools in your area get 
together to talk on a regular basis? 

Yes -No Sometimes No djifprmation 

2a. Do you belong to a Systemwide ProgrAm Committee (SPC) ? Yes No 
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2b. If yes, how frequently does the SPC ineet?_ 
2c. What staff members attend SPC meetings? 



* 2d. What is typically discussed at the meetings? 

2e. Are all IGB schools in the district represented? ^ « 

Usually Sometimes Seldom ^ No info 

^ 2f. What decisions have they put into effect? 



2g. Do the decisions made at the SPC meetings affect all 
represented schools? 

Usually ^ 1 Sometimes Seldom No info 

3a. Do staff members acttend meetings of IGE Networks^ Leagues 
or PACTS '(etc.)?'^ 

Yes No Scxne times No info 

3b. If yes, which staff members? 

3c. If yes, how often? ^ ] 



III . IGE Concepts ^ O 

A. Have ypu ever been principal of a non-IGE school? Yes No 

^-v^ If so, what do you as principal do differently as a result of the 
changeover to IGE? 



B. Follow up principal's response with further probing regarding: 
I 1. Who makes decisions about 

1) what's taught in the units 



2) - who chooses the curriculum materials and supplies 
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3) how do pupils get assigned to tinits? assigned to teacher^ 
within units? / 



/ 



4) who decides how a school's budget will be spent 



5) who determines where and when aides will be used? 



6) who determines the scheduling ^of instruction (for specials 
as well as other stab ject areas? ' 



7) who is involved in hiring a new teacher/aide/xinit leader/ 
IMC director?' 

' 8) who handles discipline problems? 

9) v*io determines what the inservice topics will be? 

10) who evaluates the performfiuice of: 
unit leaders? 
teachers? , 
aides? 

IMC director? , • - 

"^2. As .principal how involved are you in determining: 
1) school wide instructional objectives? 



^ Q 



* Questions following a dashed line are for less in^or tan t information; 
answer if you have time. 
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2) the instructional objectives for each unit? 



3) the instructional objectives for an individual student? 



4) what assessment instruments will be used? 



5) when stand£u:dized achi^emient assessments will be made? 



J ' 6) when and how often criterion-referenced assessments 
' ' are. made? ^ 



7) what materials are used to teach objectives? 



8) the record, keeping systems used? 



9) the grouping of students for instruction? 



10) the assignment- of ' students to vaAioxis modes of instruction 
(independent, peer-teaching, small group , etc.) 



3. Is there more staff preservice |gd inservice since the 
changeover to IGE? If so, how much more? 

C. pSihc^i^the multiunit organization tookj place has your amount of 
interaction changed with regard to hefc/ often you talk to: 

1) teachers 



2) aides 
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3) students 

parents * 
5) oth^r community members 



^4) 



Could you at this mo^nt replace a teacher for an hour i"n any of 
your units and be aware of: 

1) which' objectives axe being worked on 



2) what materials are being used 



3) how students are grouped 



4) what choices a student might have regarding what is to be 
worked on that day 



5) the record keeping system used for keeping track of what — 
students have done and how w^l? ^ 



Since the muitiimit organization took place, how" do you vi6w 
yourself with regard ^to your professional role as a principal? 



isvaluition study of IGE ' School Naife 

1/15/76 ^ 

' ( Address 



Interviewer^ 
Date 



Principal Questionnaire 



Non-IGE Schools 



A. !♦ lu your school, who in2J<:es decisions about 

1) what's taught in the classrooms 

■j'--"* • • • ■ . ' 

2) choosing the curricultjm materiyals and supplies 

• > • 

"3) how pupils get assigned to classrooms 
^ * 4) how a school '^s budget will be spent 




5) where and when aides will be used 

6) the scheduling of instruction (for specials as well as other 
subject areas) . 

\ 

7) hiring a new teacher/a ide/librariem . 



8) discipline problems , ' 

r 

9) what the inservice topics will be ' . 

* Questions following a dashed line are for less important in^formation; 
answer if you have time. ' 
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10) the assignment of students to various modes of instruction' 
(independent, peer-teaching, small group, etc,) 

2. - As principal how involved ar^ you in determining; 

1) school wide curriculum? 

2) the instructional objectives taught in each classrdoci? 

3) the ins truotional objectives for an individual student? 

. 4) what assessment instrxments will be used? 

^ ' ^ ■ - » 

5) when standardized achievement assessments will be made? 

6) when and how often criterion-referenced assessments are made? ^ 

^ 7) what materials are use^to teach a c\irriculum? 

8) the recordHiceeping systems used? 

_9)i the grouping of students for instruction? ^ 

10) the assignment of students to various modes of instruction (indepen 
dent, peer-teaching, small group, etc.)? 

Could you at this moment .replace a teacher fot- an hovir in any of your 
classrooms and be aware of: ^ ^ 

1) what is being studied? ^ j 

2) what materials are being used? 

Could you replace a teacher and be awar^< pjf ; . 

3) how students are grouped? , --^^ ' "~ 

4) what choices a student might have regarding what is to be worked on 
that day? " ^ 

5) ^the record-keeping system used for keeging track of what students have 

don^ and how- Well? 
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IGE Evaluc^tion Study 
Vi5/76 



Interviewer_ 
•School . 



Address_ 
Date 



Speaking to: Unit Leader Teacher 

(circle ]pne) 



Grade Level Equivalents of Unit 
Unit Leader/Tea cheV- Questions .■ , 



IGE Schopl 



Implementation Questions 
A. MUS-E Component': 

la- Are unit members designated subject matter experts? 

Yes No . .No in^oimation 



V 



lb. If yes, do they provide their team meinbers with suggestions in that^arela? 



. ■ ] 

Often Sometimes Seldom 

.2a. How often do formal unit meetings take place7_ 
2b. When does this occur? 



No information - 



iLook for odd hours, like, "over lunch," "during recess," etc.) 

2c. Is this " release time? " (i.e., no students are present) 

r- Yes No Sometimes NqJ information 

2d. Does the unit as a whole do instructional planning at this time? (i.e., 
not t^eaclxers planning individually) 



Yes No Sometimes 

2e, Are agendas written up beforehand? 

Yes No Sometimes 



2f . 

3a- 
3b. 



Are minutes written up afterward? 
. _ Yes No ' Sometimes 



No information 



No information 



No information 



Is there an exchange of students among teachers in the unit? Yes 
If yes, for what subjeptf^Areas does this occur:' 



No 



L 
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3c. HQw many (what proportion of) students axe involved in this exchange? 



3d. How frequently does this take plaee during one day?_ 
4ai How often do IIC meetings occtir? • 



II, 



4e. 



4b.' Are assessment results the basis for regrov^jing in 



' reading: Yes No 

math: Yes No 

4c. Are students postassessed? 
reading: Yes No 

math: Yes Np 

4d. If yes, how often: 

reading : _^ 

math: 



Sometimes 
Sometimes 

Sometimes 
Sometimes 



No info 
No info 

tk) info 
No info 



With what instruments? 

heading: 

math: ^ 



Concepts Question^ ^ • 

A. If you have worked, in a non-IGE school, what changes have occurred in your, 
- work since you became a unit leader/teacher in an IGE school? (List topics 
mentioned below.) ^- \ 



B. 




.er is now more 



Follow up response with probing about whether^ unit leade;,,^ 
involved in: (or "How much are you involved in") 

1. decision making (e.g., what's taught, curriculum materials, assignment 
of pupils to unit; budget, use of aides, scheduling, hiring) 



2. coordinating (other ^kchers, aides, voliinteers, larger number of 
students, i.e., unit wfde activities) ' [ 



16^ 
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3» ' comimini eating with a greater number of parents? 
other community members? 

4. finding resources fpV. student instrxiction? 
!^ fpr staff inservice? , 



4 b. 
4c. 
IPM 
1. 



2a; 



2b. 



2c, 



3a. 



3b. 



Are agendas written up beforehand? Yes No Sometimes No info 
Are minutes. Written up afterwards? Yes' No Sometimes No info 
Component^ . . , 

What published^ programs is this unit using for ^ ^-^ i 

reading: 
math: 

Is this unit using a written set of ^ objectives for 
^reading: * Yes No No information . ' ^ 

math: Yes No No information 

If ye^/ did the unit write their own objectives or are they a part 
of a published program? 

reading: their own published 

math: their own published 



some of each 
sdme of each 



No info 
No info 



Do te&chers prepare their instruction ("lesson") pleuis on the basis of 
spiecif ic objectives? * 



reading: Yes No Sometimes 

math: Yes No Sqmetimes 

Are students 'preassessed for objectives _ih ^ . 

Yes' No Sometim&is 

Yes ^* No Sometimes 
If yes^, with what, instruments: 

reading : ^ j-' . 

math: 



No info 
No info 



reading: 
math: 
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3c. If yes, how often: 

reading: 

math: 



4a* How often acg students regrouped? 

7 

reading: ' 
math: 



4b. Does regrouping mean that the groups have a new membership, or that groi^ps 
stay intact aurid move on to a new skill or topic? 

reading: new membership same membership/new skill or topic 
some of each no info 

math: new - members hip same membership/ new skill or topic 

9ome of each no info 

Are you now morie involved in... ^ 

5. staff preservice and inservice ( does unit leader now play a leadership 
role in these activities?) (Is there more of this since IGE started?) • 



.1 

I 



6. sharing ideas with other staff members 

7. exchanging students with other teachers (compared with before IGE) 

8. sharing the planning of what's taught with '-other teachers ^compared with 
befotaJEGE) 

9. identifying and using objectives as the basis for instruction 

10. .choosing assessment instruments 

11. thinking of students as individuals? (E.g., how unique is the content of 
each child's instructional program? How often do they focus in on one 
child?) / 

12. using assessment results for daily planning? 

13. offering student choices in the assignments to be done? 

14. using a variety of materials? 

15. using a variety of instructional settings (small groups, pairs> independent 
study, etc.) 



* Questions following a dashed line are for less iiH)ortant irtformation/ 
answer if you have time. 
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Regarding sti^dents 
1. 



Please estimate what percent of your student3?;jfre success- 
fully completing their assignments in reading^^fmd math 

• eacih'-day?-^ ~' - ' - " ; 

reading math . 

Do you think the pace at which most students are 
progressing is compatible with their ability? 



Yes 



for some 



4 

No 



Comments 



3. Do students move from one instructional setting to * 
another with 'little or no adylt supervision? 

> Yes No Somewhat 

4. a) Is their movement direct and purposeful (or do the;^ 

spend a lot of unnecessary time getting frc3© one 
place to another) ? , 

Yes (direct & purposeful) No Same>Aat 

b) Is if done without disfUrbing, other students or ^taff? 

Yes, usually Some '^sruption No, very disiniptive 

■I 

p. Do students keep track of their own materials for each 



6. 



8. 



instructional setting? 
a) 



Do they carry supplies or books from one place to 
another? 



Yes 



No 



b) 



Do they usually remember to bring what is fteeded or is 
there a lot of "ruijining back to .get something?" 

fYes, "usually Sometimes No (much forgetting) ^ 

Do students care for the school's materials without adult 
supervision? 

a) Do they get and replace equipment or supplies for an 

activity on their own? 

« ^ 

Yes, often Sometimes Rarely v 



b) 



Do they know how to operate multi-media equipment 
and use it carefully? 



Yes, most do 



Some do 



None do 



On the average, how merny teachers does a student interact 
with each day (excluding special area teachers)? 



Do students, interact with other students of various ages 
each day? 

in instructional settings? Yes 
in recreational settings? Yes 



No 
No 
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9. Are students working on specific instructional objectives? 
Yes No * 
l£ yes, for ^at conteot areas^? 

10% Do students ever choose which objectives they will work on? 
. Yes , often Occasionally No 



Comments 



^ 11. Do they ever- choose the sequence of objectives they-ii^l 
work on? 

Yes, often Occasionally No * 

12. Do they ever select the materials they will use to attain 

an objective? ^ - 

Yes, often Occausionally No 

13. Do students independently hcmdle instructional materials 
(film loops, tape recorders, projectors, learning station 
materials, etc.)? 

Yes, often Occasionally No 

14. Do students ever test themselves? * = 

Yes , often Occaisionally No 

• • - ' • •■ . 'ft 

15. no th^y keep records oif their objectives and assessments? 

Yes, ofjteh Occasionally \^ No 

16. Can they state the objectives they are working on in one 
or more subject areas? ; 

_ _ Xes, ,_mps t . can JSp?ne can \ .None .car/ ^..^ .\ 



f . 
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• V /Gfi B^aluat'ion study ' . ' >,> ' ° - . ' Interyj 

.■^i^f''^'^ -':-^''^^'-- <^x'r^r 



^ _ . ._ »Addr€ 

/AE)ate 



^aV^ - • *; ^«5i " -^..j^sS^de '^^el (s) taught by teacher_^ 

• ' '^i^ *^ • ' ' * ' ^ ' ■■ ■ • ^^^^ ' ' 

■'■ - ^ Teacher ^jeistiteim 

(' • V^^l •iNon^ gGii; school I ■:- ^ , 

* A. How irtuch are you involved "jLn:> • ^ ^ ° *V ; / * 



V ' 1. - decifeioh making (e.g., wi^^^^gaj^d £o: what's taught, c\irricul}j|p materials, 
' ^ assignment o^^ pupils to classrooms, budget;, use of aides, scheduling, 
hiring, etc.) 

^ ' * " . ;- - 

{ 2. > coordinating (other teachers, aides, volunteers, students, a^ifd% than those 

\ - in your "^^omeroom") / 



3. communicating with parents? , ^ 
other community members? . < 

4. finding resources for student instruction? 
for staff inservice? ' . 3 



5. staff preservice and inservice (how much is there; does teacher play a 
leadership role in these activities?) ^ . 



ERLC 



6. sharing ideas with other staff members * 

7. exchanging students with other teachers 

8. jgharing the planning of what's taught w>th other teachers ^ / 

■ ' ■ ■ - ■ '"'-"^ % 

How much are you involved in : 

9. identifying and using objectives as the basis for instruction 

10. choosing assessment instruments ' 

11. thinking of students as individuals? (E.g., how unique is the content of 
each child's instnictioneil program? How often do they focus in on one 
child?) 

12. using assessment results for daily planning? 

13. offering student choices in the assignments to be done? 

* Questions following a daghed line are for less inportant information. 
^ Answer if you have time. 
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14. using a variety of materials? , 

15. using a variety of instructional settings Osmall groups, pairs, independent 
study, etc. ) 



- * 

B. Regarding students: 

• r ' ' • ■ 

1. Please estimate what percent of your students are success- 
fully 't;cmpleting their assignments in reading and math . 

V each day? 

reading ' mat h 

2. Do you think the pace at^Wfeich most students are progressing 
is compatible with their ability? - c 

Yes for some No ^* 



3. Do students move frcsm one instructional setting to 
another with little or rfo adult supervision? 

Yes No Somewhat 

4. a) Is their movement direct and purposeful (or do they 



EKLC 



Comments 



spend a lot of tinnecessary time getting from one 
place to amother)? . ^ 

Yes (direct & purposeful) No Somewhat 

b) Is it done without disturbing other students or stafr? ; 

Yes, usually Some disruption No, very disruptive 

Do students keep track of their own materials for each 
instructional setting?.. _ • 



a) Do they carry^tipplies or books frc3m one place to 
^mother? ^ 

Yes No 

"b) Do they usually remember to bring what is needed or is 
there ^ lot of "running back to get something?" 

Yes, usually .Sometimes ^ NO (much forgetting) 

^^.^ c ■ 

Do students care j for the school's materials without adult 
supervision? { 

a) Do they get and replace equipment or supplies for an 
activity on their own? ^ 

Yes, often ' "sbme times Rarely 

b) Do they know how to operate multi-media equipment 
and use it carefully? 

Yes, most do Soq^ do None do 



VfO 
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7. On the average, hpw many teachers does a ^udent Interact ^ 
with each day (excluding special area teacmers)? ^ 

8. Do stxiderits interactjLwith other students of various ages 
eacdi day? 

in instructional settings? Yes MO 

in recreational settings? Yes No 



9. Are students working on specific instructiomuL objectives? 
^es No ^ ^ 
If yes,, for what content areas? 

10. Do stxidents ever choose which objectives they will work, on? 

Yes, often Occasionally Nt> 

11. Do. they ever choose the sequence of objectives they will 
work on? \ . , ' . 

'Yes, often Occasionally No 

' • J - J *. - ■ ' ■ 

13. Do stu'Et^ts independently handle instructional materials 
*(film loops, t^e recordisrs, projectors, leMnlng f^tiott: 
materials, eto^)? " 

' Yes, often Occasionally No . 

14. Do students ever test themselves? 

. . Yes, 'often Occasionally No . 

15. Do they keep records of their objectives and assessments? 

Yes, often Occasionally ^ No 

16. Can they state the objectives they are wbrking on in one 
• or more subject areas? 

Yes, most can Some can None can- 
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Bvaiuatioxi Study of IGB * School Na]ne_ 

1/15/76 % % 



Circle one: . KSE Noh-IGK 
Address 



^ ■ 



Age of stiident 
Date ^ 



Interviewer^ 
Student Questioxinaire 



Por^lfiE and Non-IOE 



1. How many different teaichers do' you usually work 
with at school? iCheck to see^. that this excludes 
"special" teachers.) # 

.2. Do you always do t^e Scune work as everyone else? 

^ ' Yes, usually Sometimes ^ No^ usually not 

3. Do you ever get to choose what work you want 
' to do? 

Yes No . No info ^ 



7. ^Do you ever Nise a ^ilmstrip oi* tape recorder by 
yourself (i.eV^ without an; adult helping|? 

y^s No No Inf o 

8. Do, you ever correct a test you've t£dcen yourself? 



Yes No No info 



Comments 



4. I^/you ever work o^ any assignment with just one 

other student? „ ' , « .c 

Yes No No info 

5. Dp you ever go to^ the IMC (libreury) by yourself 

to work on an assignment? ^^^^ 

( ■ ■ 

6. Do you usixally get your assignments done right? • j 
(or, alternately, are your assignments ustially 

too hard/ too easy, or just right?; or, does the 
teach^ usually have to help you with 'your 
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Coinaents 



9, Do you ever keep a record of vhat work you do? 

Ye s No No info_ 

10^ Can yw tell me what you're working on now? ^ 
(or '^^t completed?) (Why are you doing this?) 
(Seek* for an objective*) 
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Evaluation Study of ite School Name 



Address 



Obseirver 



Observation Checklist for 



IGE Schools 
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Date Visited y 



MUS-E Implementation 

1. How is. space allocated for units? (Describe in terms of pods, open 
areasr single classrooms strung together, etc.) 



2. Are the units easily identifiable by structure and labels (or do you 
have to search for the information to /answer #1 above) ? 

'1 2 3 4 ^ 



impossible to deter- easily identifiable 

mine without asking ^ ' 

\ ' ^ . ' ' . 

there one central place where staff tends to congregate (or are 
there several locations, e.g., 1 for each unit? Whefe is the coffee? 
Where is smoking allowed? This is a check for- informal staff 
interaction.) ^ f \ 



Regarding I fi R unit: Comment 

a) Do unit staffs have a place to meet smd 
work together? 

Yes No No inf o 

If Yes, 

1) Is this place the same as where individual 
teachers" desks are located? * 

Yes No No info 




2) ' Does Jthis space aiso^^ouse" members of other 

units or specials? .^^^^ 

3) Is this place located in or near the unites 

instructional area? „ \^^r^ 

Yes No No -info 



17^ 
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Conment 



4) Is this pl^ce different than a' general 



"faculty loiinge?" 



Yes 



No info 



5) How often diaring the day do unit members ^ 
use this space? Coiranent: 

■ r 

6) Is this area usually used by more than one 



person at a time? 



Yes > 



Scxnetimes^ 



No 



No info 



7) If more than one person is in the space is 
there usually school-related conversation 
going on? 

Yes No* No info 



Regarding the IMC; ^ 
library: 



(Check the name they use) 



a) Is it convenient to all \inits? 



1 



3 w 



totally inconVe- somewhat 
nient for all unlets convenient 



yesr very conve- 
nient for all 



b) How many staff members are now on h£md?_ 

c) Are there nonprint materials and heard- 
ware readily available to students (or 
do they have to ask for it from an 
adult) ? - ^ ' 



1 



everything 
must be r. 
asked for 



readily 
a^ailcd)le 



d) Is it used by students other than in "class size" groups? 

* Yes No No info 



If yes: 

(1) Do students get and replace 
equipment with ease? 



without superyisijOn? 



. (2) Do they stay on task?' 



i 

no. 


1. 


— 1 — 1.^ — 
scxne yes. 




yes. 


none do 




some r|o 




all do 


1 • 
1 


2 
1 


3 


4 


5 
1 


no. 




some yes# 




yes. 


none do 




some no 




all do 


1 


2 


3 


4 




no. 




sane yes. 




yes. 


none do 




some no 




all do 



No info 



No info 



No info 



(3) Do any of them worl(^ in small groups? Yes No wo infQ_ 

independently? Yes No No info^ 

in pairs? Yes No No info^ 



(4) bo they come to work^on am assignment (or just to "take out 
books'')? / - 

Please coimnent: * j 



If possible observe student movement frcm one instructional setting 
to another. ^ ' 



Do they. do it without 
supervision? 



X 



npr not 
at all 



^3 



yes, com- 
pletely 



No info 



b) Do. they move aimlessly 
or purpose fully? 



c) • Do they do it without 
disturbing other 
sttadents or staff? ' 



d) Do they remember ro take 
, • the supplies they need 
or do they have to "run 
back" for something? 



2 



totally 
aimless 



1^ 



no ' 
disruption 



no, none 
do 



3 



4 

-X. 



5 

.J- 



totally 
purposeful 



4 



4 

■ 



yes, 
all do 



No info 




No info 
\ 



Regairding Staff /Student interactions, where applicable , comment on 
the pattern of staff/student interactions'. 

e.g.. How does the teacher view students? principal? 

stttdentfe view teachers? principal? i. 
auxilieury staff view principal? teachers? \ students? 



Coimnent: 



Evalu^itipn* Study of IGE I School N2une 

1/15/76 ) . ■ ^ . 

Address 



Date Visited 



Observer 

Observation Checklist for iNpn-lGE Schools 



MUS-E Implementation? ^ ' \ 

1. How is the* school organized?. '-.(Are there any teeuns; are there only 
self-contained Alassrobms?). ' .. 



S 2. Is there one central place where staff tends to congregate (or. are 
there several locations, e.g., 1 for each team? Where is the 
- , coffee? Where is smoking allowed? This is a check for informal 
staff interaction.) . ' 

3. Reg.arding teams (if there are anyy:, Comme n_t 

a) " Do team staffs have a place to meet and work 
together? 

Yes No No info . 

■ If YeSi"^* ^, . 

•1) Is idiis plade the same as where individual ' 
teachers " desks are located? 

Yes No No info 



2) Does this space also "house" members of 
other teams or specials? 

^ Yes ^ No ^o inf o_ 



3) Is this place located in or near thie team's 
instructional area? 

Yes No No info * 



4) Is this place different than a general 
" "faculty lounge?" 

Yes No ' No info 



5) How often during the day do team members 
use this space? 

Comment: 



r 



er|c ■ 177 



6) Is this area tisvially used by more than one 
person at a time? "vF 



Yes ' 



Sometimes 



No 



No info 



\ 



7) If more, than one person l,s in the space i^ there 
usually, school-related conversation gddng on? 



Yes 



No 



4 . Regaurding the IMCr 
libi^ary: 



No info ^ 

(Check- the name they use) 



161* 
Comcnent 



a) Is it convenient* to all? 



totally inconve- fetimewhat 
nient for all convenient 



yits^ y^^y conve- 
nient for all- . 



\^ b? How many staff members are now on hand?^ 



^ y c) Are there rtonprint materials^and haurd- , 4/ ^ 
■^v?'. a ware readily available to students : 

^ (or/do they have to ask for it from everything 



? 4 



5- 



an adult) ?^ 



^must be"" 
asked for 



Readily 
av§i labial 



d) Is it used, by stiidents other than in "class size" grotqps? . ^. - . 

a . ' Yes . V' No N6 iniP b g a j^!^ 

If ye^ " . \ ' *■ 



(1) Do sl;udents get smd replace ^ 



*^quipmeilt with ease? 



without supervision? 



(2)\^ they stay on task? 



2 

—4- 



no, 
none do 



1 



sGcae yes , 
some no 



2 

-1- 



4 



ail do 



5 



No info , 



no, 
none do 



1 



,^oi&e. 



yes V 
rsbme no 



,yes,, 
,ail do 



No info' 



2 



no, 
none do 



som^, yes, 
some ho 



^ > - . ■ . ■ 

,,(3) Do any of them work: in small groups? Yes 



No 



independently? Yes 

* - *" 

in pairs? Yes 



No 



' yes,. ^. ' . • 

ali; do .No in^fp 
^ i^o inf o 

• No i*ifo_V ; 



lib 



b No info 
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■1/ 





Comznent 



they jcoine' to wo:^ «¥^^n^ assignment (or 
Please cocftment: ^-^"'"'^ 




5 J' lit possible observe student movement f: 
' tional setting to smother, ^jpS^^^ 



;jr;;a).. Do they do it without 
supervision? 




one instruc- 



4 




y move aimlessly 
osef ully? 



at all 



1. 



tota],ly 
aimless^ 



V'^Vf^?'^' Dp they do it without;. 

^^''-^ynf^/-':}^ disturbing other students 



2 



or staf £.? 



no disrxistion 



'\.^j;dy/-^'^' fihey remember to take 



•fch^ supplies they need or 1 ^2 
do they have to "run back" 
for something? no, HW^e 

do 



3 



5 



YeSr com- 
pletely 



4 



5 

-J. 



totally 
purposeful 

J__J_ 



total 
chaos 



4 



yes, 
all do 



No info 



No info 



No info 



No info 



*;j6. Regardii>g Staff /Student interactions, where appligable, comment on 
the pattern of staf f /student interactions. • 

e.g., Hc?w does the teacher view students? principals? 
^ ^ J, students view teachers? principals? 

auxiliary staff view principal? teachers? students? 

\ \ 

Cc^oranent; — - 



Evaluation Study of IGE 
1/15/76 



School N2une_ 
Address 



IntervijBwer (s)_ 
Date 



IGE ImplemeVitation Checklist: 
A, MUS-E Component: 



School Svtmmary 
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Comments 



la/ Are- unit members desij^hated subject matter experts? 
^es . No Questionable* No information 

lb. If yes, do they provide their team members with 

suggestions in that area? 
^ Often SomlBtii^es** Seldom Questionable No info 

2a. How often do formal unit meetings take place? 



2b. When does this pccur? 



(Look for odd hours, like "over lunch," "during 
recess," etc.) * - . *. ^ - 

2c. Is this, " release time ?" (i.e., no studentis ar6 

present) tes No ^ Sometimes Questionable No info 

2d.- Do the units ag a whole do instructional planning 
at this time? (i.e., notVteachers planning indl- 
^ vidua! ly) ' * . 

. . %. 

2e. Are agendas written up beforel^nd? 

Ye^ ' No^ Sometimes Questionadile No in^o<-^ 

2f . VA^*e minutes written up afterward? 
tj^V Yes No Sometimes Questionaible No info 



Is there an exchange of students cunong 

teachers in the unit? 

Yes No Questionable . 



3b. If yes, for what subject areas does this occur: 




^3c. How many (what proportion of) stxidents are involved 

in" this exchange ?_ [ 

(give range across units) 

♦"Questionable" means some units do; others don't 

♦♦"Sometimes" mecms sometimes yes, som^**"imes no 

■ 4 . 
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A. 



4a. 



How frequently does this take' place 
during one day? 

(give range across units) 

How often do IIC meetings occur?_ 



4b. Are agendas written up beforehand? 



Yes 



No 



Soinetimes No info 



4c. Are miniites wri^tten up afterwards? 
res 7- No Sometiines No info 

B. IPM Component 

1. What published progreuns are the units using 
for reading: 



Coinments 



math: 



ERIC 



tv 



2av Are the units using a written set of ^ ,i ^ y 

objectives for reading: Yes No Questione^le , ftnT^^^^^^ 
math: Yes No Questioncible No info ^ ^ f ''^i^' 

2b. If yes,' did the unitis write their own objec^i^s^^r"*^ • > 

are they a part ofipi published progr;3au ^ " \i - - ' ^s> 

^ reading: their o*i published some ofS^^ch"' no irjfp 
math: their own 



published some oE rachi no info/ ' ^f'f^^'r-p.^. 'j^' 
:heir instruction ("^l^koii^^ -^-"^^^'Alr-^i:-.': 



2c. Do teachers prepare their ^^inst^ction .( '^^'^Q'^^j^^ 'V^*^ 
^ oh the basis of specif icrrobjecRves? ^ '-^^ ' V /f 

reading: Yes . No Sometimes Question^lflc^^^^^Nd info 
math: Yes No Sometimes Questionably No info 

3a. Are students preassessecl for objectives in 

reading: Yes No Sometimes Questlonaible;^ • ^o info ,^^^1:^^ 
math: Yes No Sometimes QuestioncLble^^ANo. infq -^^-r ,Xl ■'[^-y'' 

3b. If yes, with what instruments: ^>^"^)X. 

reading :_ J 

. maths 



If ye^, how often: * 

reading : 

math: ; 



(give range across units) 





4a. .'Row often are st^uijents regrouped? 



reading? ' ' ■ - v . • 



^S^^ i^^^^n^if^'^ r^gt Pimping mesun that; tii^g^piapp a nevf " v 

/\ . that groups 9tiy^^^^^^J^^ loov® ^^^i^"^^ ^ 

■onr/to ai .Jney'skill or .t^piLc^^^; 

rbadlngt' new ineinber8hi|>p^ ^ai^ > ^ 

' . . . some 0f each v ':'':Jfid- l^^ ' ^ 

^inath't' : ' hew roeinbeypshlp^^^^^; ^ ^^ 
* • / J some of each nov inf o : > . ^ 

4c. Are assessment results the basis for regrouping in v 
reading: Yes No Sometimes Questi,pnable No info 
math: Yes No Sometimes Questionai||^e No info 

' • ' •■ . ' ■" ♦ 

4d. Are students postassessejd? 

reading: Yes No _g|ome times Questionable No info 

math:^ Yes No jjj^ane times Qtaesllfeonable No info 

4e.. If yes, how often: 

-yeading: • ■ ■ . / -. ^. . 

math: *4 * 



4f^. With what instruments: 



reading: 
math: 



C. Facilitative Environments Con^onent 



1. Do representSftives from the IGB schoMS in your 
area get together €o talk on a regu^Jjnbasi?? 
Yes No Sbnig times . No inf o ''^HT ^. 



•2a. Do you belong to a Systemwide^ Program Committee . ^ 

- (SPO? Ye^s No ^ V. Vt 



.(\ 2b. If yes / how frequently does the SPC roeet?_ 

1^ ■ . . ; ■ ■ ■ ' 



'2c-': What staff members * attend SPC ineettegd? 




ERIC 



-2a. ' *1^at is typically discussed at the meetings? 

all IGE schools in the district represd^nted? 
jfc ' nJsually Sofnetimes Seldom No ^io 



2f * What decisions h^ve they put int6'^cip|ect? 



2g. Do the decisions maddr^t the SPC meetings . " ; ' 

^ ^ affect all represented schools? 

Usxoally Sometimes Seldom No info ^. i ' 

3a. Do staff members attend meetings of fGE- i ,^4,, 

Networks, Leaguei^ or PACTs (etc.)? 

Yes , No Sometimes Questioned^le No info ^ 
3h. If yes, which staff members? ■ 



3c. If yes, hos0 often? f / 



On-site Sumnary Report 
IGE Evaliiation Study,, 
Jemuary-Pebrtaary .^i^76 



School 

Addif^ss. 



Principal 



Date of Visit 



4 



Date of Report 



Pearson (s) visiting^ 



Person (s) reporting^ 
Reason for vi^it 



•I ' • ■ 
How long in school (hours) 



Methods and Approaches Used 

Interviews (Check or give nuijjber 
wjxere ppssib3|.^ 

Principal ^ : ; 



JJnit leaders ( list alC gr^ide 
levels represented 



) 



Teachers (grade levels repre- 
sented: ' ' ' "''v ■■'■r r ) ■ j 

^Stiadehts ^ grade leviels. repre- , 

• sented: .-^S." ) 



^j 5ig>ecialists (Specify :^ 



others (Specify: 



^ # of 

Observations (Check Bettings mi^tes 
and give time estimates) ^ 

^ _genera^fficp ' «j ■ 

p tincifMlB office 

_\ IMC of library 

' '• u nits/classrooms during 
instruction 
' 'u nitsj^classrooms during,;, 
VV^A non-instr.uctioftal times 

" Hallways" while stxjdents 
axe moving from one in- 
"^structional setting to 
another 

^ Numl^r' of "special" set- 



tings (e . g . r jjMjtt room, 
gym, cafeternji^ ett;^) 
Specify: 



Special Conditions' to be noted 



either positive or negative (e.g. , Physical 
layouti^taf f ing considerations) |f 



Descriptive Summary of Findings (i.e.r Facts) 

/ " - ■ ■ . ' 

!• Organization ' (MUSr decision making, aides, etc.) 



2. Instructional Program (materials being Used, assessment practices * 
gfoupingr '*tc.) . 



3. Oooperati&h with' other IGE schools 



L r evaluation, etc. j> 



4. Otft^ (Home-school 



Overall Impressions (i.err Coiranentary) 

• . ^_ ^ 
1. Implementatic^n 

.... ■ ' 



2 . Outcomes 



1 



, "Reo^^ j^i^ar dijfi^g^^^ C"Must seer'j* some 

worthwhile ^spetit^ ^jj^^J^H ^ horrible example r etc .J 



18^' 
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Direct Outccmes 
Definitions 



Instructional cooperation 

The degree to which the schpoI/>taf f cooperated in instructional activities — ; 

planning, sharing ideas, teaching, and evaluating. The, dimension runs 

from the totally self-contained class with no contact with other teachers ( Jfi 

and students to' totally. coordinated and executed instruction across a 

group of teachers aacordin^ to strengths and Interests. 

1 3 5 ^ 7 

NO sharing Students are shared Teachers occasionj Total coordination 

of students for one or more areas ally plan together and execution of 
or ideas * (i.e. teacher takes and swap Indivlduat^ instruction in 



several middle groups ) students according 

-for convenience of ^ to student needs 

teachers 'mm 

■ ■ . 



0- ■ * ■ 



academic subject 
areas 



Involvement in Decision Making. - -fe. / 

The degree to which the ^ff (as a totfl fa;:;ul^, iin^ ^'^^ in 



units) pooperat'es in the decisltin-making process - clarification of 
concerns, approaches 18^ solution, an^^ evaluation, wThe ""en^hasis here 

,v# ■ • • ■ . ;. . . ' ^ : ; 

is on activi tries indirectly related to instruction (e.g. budget, sched- 

■ • - ■•■■\ ■ ■■■■ . ' . . i 

trllng, hiring, etc.). The dimensioJP^rung, froto.>no involvemeht m decisions 

to p^3ftn6rshlp in all available decisions. NOTlE: ,A schpbl should not ♦ 

be penalized for l^acjc of involvement in decisions that -ate riot under the 

control of the .school (e.g. system-wide cxirricUluni adoptib^ mandated 

instructional periods.) ' ' ^ " 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ • ■ ■ • ^ ' ^ \ 

No* involvement; corisultatlori but Deplfltiif)n racing on \ Total decision ^ ~ 
V no decisionmaking some Tssuies* — e.g. ^ making cooper at ion , 

student assignments, 
, j^gc^^dules 
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Professional Responsibility / ^ 
The degree to which the staf£ assiomes professional responsibility for 
instruction. The focus Is on the expansion of the traditional responsi- 
bility for covering material and assigning grades to the planning and 
execution of the students' educational program. The dimension runs from 

the minimum of going through the materials prescribed year after year 

\ ■ ■ * 

to taking 'the initiative to use whatever means possible to provide the 

necessary education (seeing themselves as 'the educator, with materials ' 

for tools) . : , 



Ma.nxmi:im prof^^ 
sional responsi 
bility (teacher 
as tool; materials rials :2md 
are the program ' strategies 
with minimal • 
evaluation from '^i 
the teachers) ^ 



Seek additional Teachers seek" / Teachers (or unit), 
information and ad(^^jt6i^£;^l^^ 

responsibilitiy for 
ehl^e ihstructiohaJL 
program, inciudiiSg"^'^ 
development where • ' 



evaluates mate- mation and adapt 
some programs on 
basis of profes- 
sional judgment 



necessary 



Professipnal Rol^ Differentiation 
The degree to which staff members haVe adopted differentiated prof essional 
roles. The dimension runs from the traditional pattern of ea<^ teacher 
playing the sairte role to^ totally differentiated staffing with eaj5h,.staff 



member having a unique role. 



No differentia- One staff member Staff m^nbers assume • 
tion among staff has assumed on . some contertit^ special- 
administrative ization in 'additipn 
role with regard • to instructionjal 
to other staff 'role 
aember^ in aSdi- . 
tion to instruction 



members 



I 




Each member pf a 
unit or,, staff^vpr; 
grouping (depart- 
.meht , gr^ade-level 
igroup.r etc. ) las, 
Wque role 
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Use of instructional objectives ^ 
The degree to which instruction in reading and mathematics is actually 
guided by objectives — instruction focused on the assessed needs of students j 
and teaching controlled by the degree to which those objectives are met- 
The /dimension runs from cover to ppyer use of materials (regardless of 
whether objectives are stated) to instruction totally constructed around-^ 

objectives designed to meet the needs of students. 

. ' >' ' 

i ' •.-<»-' '. . . ^ 

Instruction A few specific Planning of All reading ahS J ; v 

^ strictly f J^oni" objectives identi- instruction in V mathematics con-;^- 
book, regkrdT fied and tauaht ^. terms of objectives structed around ;^; 
less of need \ > objectives 

..1 



V 



continuous Progress 

The degree to which the needs of the individual studen,t gulddl the every- 
-day practices of the schog^, including sh2u:ing of information, instructional 



uldJ 



practices; grouping, etc. The dimension runs from total non-differentiation, 
of students •* heeds »to a total Teducational program built on the individual 
child's -needs, allowing them tQ progress^ at their individual maximum rate. 



Equal progress Progress permit- Needs o£ stu- Needs of all students 

of students ted' ^Iv in terms dent^ loccasionally reg;ularly addressed 

assumed 'except \ of 'broadly defined ^ addressecl by assignj^ by assigning appro- 

fojp! the f ^■''^^ tudefi t groups irig individually . > priate tasks to 

very gifted pr^i (e.^. homogeneous 'appropriate .tasks ^ different students 

gtk in gre^at grouping) different students and eirplbying a , 

trouble ^ • ■ ' ' and by variation* in wide range of ^ 

grouping patterns grouping patterns 
(e.g. smal'l group * ^ j 

• and individual^ . - . . " 

availability and '.Use of Resources , 



Degr-ee to^phich a wide variety of relevant resources, are available^ and > 
used in the daily instructional prograia — print and audio-visual materials, 
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). 



tutors r coiiSunit^ resources. The dimension runs from few resources beyond 
the standard textbook to a program that uses the maximum relevant resourcies 



^l^availaLle. NOTE: a school shoul3 not be ptiliialized for limited financial 
.resources; the <^f ocus is on what is dr could be available in. the local 

■ f , • i., ■ "- • ■ " ■ ■■■■ ' ■ 

.school.c^f' 



Some additional A vai^iety of Varied, rele- All instruction 

materials {^uch hiaman and mate-"**; vant resources involves the- use |p 

,as audio-vi'sual r:ial resources com- used as integral of varied relevan^^ 

aids)^ used but ^monly used but part of some of resoiurces 

with minimal usually^ as add-on the instructional 

relevance to filler for the program 

program program 



Student Access to Resources 



/ 



The degree to which thte resources availed^le in the instructional progreun 
' are accessible by- the students* The dimension runs from n^accessibility 
beyorid their own books and minimal library book access to full accessi- 



r 

bility of resources to students. NOTE: be practical.' Schools, must take, 
reasonable precautions \gainst breakage and theW:. Also, 12'»y'ear- olds 
can do- things that .6-year olds' can 't, ^ch as run sophisticated o^ipment. 



No Access Students given 

>i>eyond instruc- some access to 
tion books apd» additional re- 



minimal ^ library sources but with supeCT^b^j 



pVivil^es'' 
heavily super 
vised 



heavy supervision 



Some, access to Access t:: afl- 

resources occurs ■. resources occurs^ 
wi^ou't custodial without custodial 



. on 4 J 



supervis^ori 



Stude||t Success • , v . * 

The degree to which students' experience success in th,eir evdtyd^y^ xj^truq^^^^^^ 

tional activities. Tasks are aimed and sequenced inj;i?5ich, i m^nney^^^ 

..... . ' ' • ■ ■• mi^m^^ 
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all students* expect -^to succeed. The dimension runs ram succstess on^iik^:^'^^';^--':'^ 
strictly purved basis,, (only a few v^.ry successful, scitte always unsuccessful) 
to .an expectation of success for all s%idents, NOTE: this is not limited 



to grades received 



/ 



Or^Y a few Very . Greater teuccess Most successful; 

successful; some than noffsuccess only a few 

always unsuc^ss- but a substantial experience failure 
" " y group failing 



All students 
expect to be 
successful 



Student Self- 



ction 



-Dicec 

The degree to which 3tudentj|pbake responsibility for their o^ program 
within, the framework provided by the unit faculty-*-select their own 
activities, move through t±ie building under their own direction, and 
generally kno^ what they are doing. The dimension runs from the students 
kept under an adult's eyf^^^t ^11 times 1^ students with a maximum of self- 
direction with regard to instruction and behavior . 



Students iatcer- 
cise no self- 
direction 



€tudents take re- 



Students select , Students knpw.^. 
borne of bwn activi- sOTie of tl^eiri:!.pwi^ sponsibility — know . 
fies or guide use needs and^^bxio what t;Jiey are doing 

some activiti^' ' 
to be carried»itout 
with minimal 
suj^ervision 



of )5ome time under 
close §upervision 



and why and caWt^p 
it out without 
custodial supervision 
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School: 
Da^e : 



Rater (s) : 



Rajbing, Scales. . 
Outcomes Implementation 



Oonceptr 



1 . Instructional Cobp^ration 



2. 




J^mtveaxent in DecisiOir^ Making 
S^^^rbf essional Respgj^sibill?ty ' 

essional llole Dif ferfsnfeAatioh. 
of Instructional Objectives 
M?^'ii^5^^^nj^^ Progress ' 

Availability and Use of Resoiorces 
"8 . Student^ Access tc Resources 
9. Student Success 
10. ^t;udent Self-Direction 
11^ Overall School Rating • 




1 


^ 2 


3 




5 


6 


7 




2 


3, • 


4. 


5 


6 


7 
















1>- 


2 


3 


4. 


5 . 


6 


7 


1 


2. 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 

■ * 


1 


2 


3 




5 


,6."'.. 


7 




. 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


2 




4 


5 


6 


'7 




2 


3 


'4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


02 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


- 7 


1 


2 . 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 



Totally 
non-IGE 
in outcomes 



< No ' I 

Implementation ' 

r 



Tb tally IGE 
\ - in outcomes 



' * . ■ \ ^ • 

11; Implementation (Rate only for 

, IGE Schools) ■ ^ '■ ^ 


I ■ 














1. MUS. Organization 


1. 


i>2 


3 


4 


- 5 


- 6 


■7 






2 


3 ' 


■ 4 


5 


6 


7 


a. Reading ' 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


b. Math 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


; c. Other . 


/ 1 


2 


3 


4 


5* 


6' 


7 


3. Facilitative EnvirdnHtents 


, 1 . 


T 


3 


4. 


,5 


"6 


7 



. ibtal 
Implementation 



MICROCOPY RESOLUTION TEST CHART 

NAltONAL T^UHLAU Of Si ANDAIUjS 1%^ A 



APPENDIX E 

CORRELATION AND FACTOR ANALYSIS CfF OUTCOMES. RATINGS 



.•«3 




: ■ TABLE CI, 

CORRELATIONS OF OUTCOMES- RATINGS 



I 



T 

V 



0 0 c c hh (ir • 0 M 01 (tt. 0 3-0 * , . --^ c 

•H.-H Ofl i • ■•H I) 3 w m < n 01 11 ' 



+J a 0-H- ft .'hIh:' +J II U« 'H 0 -d 0 -DIM ^-H , 

Z w iTfi AM* niii. m.n r<n irftn drA^ 'I 'li-J AlU Ul Stl- Sffl 



(1) -W M 



MO > 0 off 0>k W-n. C 0 tin :i% 3H (D+J w 5 ^ S„rt S 1^ f-S 2 ^' 
HU fiQ £g £q' HO Uft WPi-W WW OK 'g HO H-P! hS HO («* W 



\\\... Instructional •, ' 
eooperation. 

Involvement . ^ qq ' 
in Decisions ■ 

Professional ^^qq 
' Responsibility 



\ Prof. Role ■ m 'iM'' 

Differen. • • ■ ' ■ 

■ Instructional ' LOO ' i"^' 



L 



Objectives , ■ « 



Continuous .12 ..4L .57, -.02, .62 LOOy-^ ' ' " ' ' ' ' ■ ! . V 
%ogres3 ^ . ' , ' | , y*, ' . , ." 



\q Avail./Usebf ^40. ^23 .28 ' .40 '.09 -.06 l.-OO * 
h Resources , 

' ■ ' ' ' ■' ■ ' \ 
Student Access ^^^Q3 .^qj , ;i3 I.qv .^s^ ,69 1,00 ■ 

to Resources 

■ ■ Stirient ■ ■ 25 j ^4, ■■ ^53 .jj ^5 i ^qq 

5 iess , . 




TABL&11 (continued) 




0 0 C O ifi'H 
•H 'H ■ 0) -H 

+) +J g in 



,0 Id ill -H ' 10 111 K 1> 

C '3 H (1) ■■ " 
U ft '^^ P 
mo? 



IM ft IM 

on 0 <M 
C O /c c: ' M ,H'H 



rl . 

^O'W^ 
'H "■ 
+) > 

H 0 



3 m 

CD 

'H H 

'CO 
0 H 



H) -u 

I) 1 (II ■ < 
D 11 

h9 S 

•H 0 

m n . ;:) 

< p:! (/} 



(DC'' 
0 ■ , 4 

u Id c 



U 0) ■>) -H 

3, ^^ ■ «l J 



H: 

H 

ID 

u 



-0 .L-fi 



^„ ... .. SO) SnJ S+i 



student Self- 
^ Directidn 

■ Overall 

■ Rating 

' MUS ' 
, IPH 

' Overall 

I 

IPH 

Reading 



.33- U<i\ .14 .33 .05 , .06 '.65 



66 .42 1.00 

f . ■ * 

• '■■ . ' .V ^ V.'' ■ 
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TABLE C2 • . ' 

' * • . . 7 ■ ■ * *• 

FiVCTOR ^VNALYSIS OF OUTCOME RATINGS FOR tGE SCHOOLS, 
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TABLE. C3 .. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF OUTCOME RATINGS FOR NON-IGE SCHOOLS 



Variable, 



Factors 
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